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One of Most Daring “Bottling up” Exploits Ever Recorded Was Carried out by British Against German U-Boat Bases at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend, on Belgian Coast, Several Weeks Ago, as Related at Time. Accompanying British Official Pictures Throw Interesting 
Light on This Raid. British, on Finding They Had Not Fully Blocked Harbor of Ostend, Had Nerve to Go Back a Few Nights 
Later and Complete Job. These Photographs Were Taken on Old Battleship “Vindictive”, after Return from First Raid. For Second 
Raid She Was Filled with Concrete and Sunk in Ostend Harbor. No. 1 Shows Terrific Damage Done to Vessel by German Shells, the 
Funnels and Fighting-Top Being Riddled. No. 2 Shows Hole Made in Deck by Hun Shell—Big Enough to Hold a British Marine. No. 3 
Shows Officers of Ship—Several of Whom Were Killed or Wounded in Second Raid. No. 4 Gives View of Deck after First Raid. Con- 
ning-Tower and Other Parts Are Protected by Mattresses to Prevent Splinters from Flying. It is Astonishing That While This Old Ship 
Submitted to Bombardment for over an Hour at Close Range, It Performed Its Mission and Was Able to Return Home After First 
Raid and Be Fixed up for Second One. Photographs Just Taken by Airmen Show That 21 Hun Destroyers and Large Number of 
U-Boats and Other Craft Lie Penned up in Zeebrugge and Ostend as Result of British Raids. This is the Beginning of the End. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Huns Renew Offensive in West. 


HE ominous lull in the fighting 
on the western front which had 


prevailed for several weeks was 
broken early in the morning of July 15 
by a new drive which was started by 
the Germans along a front of over 50 
miles running from Chateau Thierry 
on the Marne to the east well toward 
Verdun. It was fully known by the 
allies that the Huns had long been pre- 
paring for such a resumption of their 
offensive: hence the enemy were not to 
profit by the element of surprise as 
they did in the earlier drives. 

They threw themselves forward in 
great masses in the same old way, but 
they found a solid phalanx of bayo- 
nets and machine-guns ready to receive 
them. As was to be expected, they 
made initial gains in some places, but 
they paid a desperate price for these 
advances, 

It had been rumored that they had 
been removing a large number of big 
guns from their battleships and that 
these were to be used in a great “sur- 
prise” on the western front. It appears 
that these guns were taken to points 
well behind their front and were there 
mounted so as to fire at high angles 
and thereby secure long range. Naval 
gunners were employed for this new 
work. 

The guns used are mostly of 10 and 
12-inch caliber and they can be made 
to cover a range of 15 to 25 miles in a 
rough way. With these guns the Ger- 
mans prepared for their new offensive 
by subjecting the whole territory in 
the rear of the allied lines to an all- 
night bombardment. 

This was intended to break up the 
allied concentration centers and com- 
munication lines and prevent the re- 
serves from being brought forward to 
reinforce the front lines when the at- 
tack came. At the same time the bom- 
bardment of Paris with the 75-mile 
“surprise” gun which was_ brought 
forth in the first spring drive of March 
~1 was resumed. 

This gun shows what silly things the 
Huns depend on to bring them success. 
A number of people—mostly aged ci- 
vilians, women and children—have 
been killed or injured, but the military 
effect of these long-range bombard- 
ments is insignificant in proportion to 
the effort made. So insignificant is it 
that the Parisians, with their usual 
humor, have dubbed the big Hun “sur- 
prise” gun “the imbecile.” 

At such range it is impossible to 
know accurately where the projectile 
is to strike. Accordingly churches and 
hospitals are often hit—but of course 
the Huns care nothing about that, for 
they consider the laws of war and 
Hague treaties only as scraps of paper. 

The Germans paid this country the 
honor of directing one of their main 
attacks at the sector along the Marne 
near Chateau Thierry which is held 
by our troops. It is at this point that 
the invaders are nearest to Paris, name- 
ly within 40 miles of the center of the 


city. The attack was made under cover 
of the early morning mists. 

The Germans had been collecting 
pontoons and bridge material in large 
quantities on the north side of the 
Marne. The movement of troops, guns 
and supplies is carried on by them 
mainly in the night, so as to avoid the 
attentions of the allied airmen. 

When the Huns threw their bridges 
across the Marne our men waited till 
they had got well under way and then 
they let loose a hail of machine-gun 
bullets on them, while the field-guns 
smashed the bridges themselves. The 
Huns fell dead in great numbers but 
fresh masses of them were brought up 
to renew the drive and in this way some 
of them gradually pushed their way 
forward to the southern side of the 
river. 

The Germans are adepts at this sort 
of warfare and they have practiced it 
so many times that they can figure just 
about what results can be expected. But 
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Germany Would Like the Allies to Run 
Their Head into the Same Trap That Caught 
the Russians—Cartoon in Brooklyn Eagle. 


this time they reck>ned without their 
host and at many points their usual 
plans did not work out according to the 
system. 

It is likely that they would have liked 
more time to get ready for such a big 
and vital offensive as this, but political 
reasons forced them to hurry up and 
renew their vaunted “hammer-blows” 
in order to pacify their army and let the 
people at home appease their appetites 
by reports of fresh “victories.” and 
more booty. 


American Aid Bothers Them. 


While the Hun war leaders pretend 
on the one hand that this country can 
be ignored as a factor in the war, they 
are forced on the other hand to keep 
altering their plans in order to meet a 
situation which is growing daily worse 
for them on our account. The mental 
processes by which the Hun mind 
reaches its conclusions are fearful and 
wonderful. Fact and reason have no 
effect on the Huns, and that is why they 
must be physically destroyed before the 
evil they do can be wiped out. 

Leading German generals are quoted 





in the Berlin Tageblatt as saying that 
there are no more than 500,000 Ameri- 
can troops in France and that only one- 
third of these are on the fighting front. 
One of these authorities offered the 
naive view that our armies could be of 
no use to France and that the French 
would really be pleased if we stayed 
out of the fight, as this would bring 
them a speedy peace and “their country 
would be spared further destruction.” 

The president of the Prussian upper 
chamber said in a speech that the 
American reserves which the allies are 
counting on can never arrive in time to 
do any good. He declared that Prince 
von Bulow’s famous pronouncement 
must be made to prevail, namely: “The 
kaiser first in Prussia, Prussia first in 
Germany and Germany first in the 
world.” 

Another learned disquisition in a 
German paper undertakes to reassure 
the German people and tell them that 
“there is no need to be alarmed at the 
American bogy”. Our soldiers are so 
poor that even if there were five mil- 
lion of them in France, the splendid 
German army would have no reason to 
be alarmed, it says. Even if the sol- 
diers could be produced, it would be 
impossible to train the officers to com- 
mand them, and moreover our munition 
works could not supply them with am- 
munition, since our business men are 
“all swindlers.” What Russia and Eng- 
land and France and Italy have failed 
to accomplish, America certainly can- 
not accomplish, this paper says. The 
soldiers couldn’t be transported to 
France for lack of ships, and even if 
they could be, “numbers would not 
count and we would whip them any- 
way,” it tells us. 

Nevertheless these war-lords are hav- 
ing some disagreeable questions put to 
them. The facts are coming out in neu- 
tral countries and are gradually leaking 
through into Germany. If the German 
U-boat campaign is a success, how is it 
that it does not put a stop to the land- 
ing of American soldiers in France, 
asks one German paper. 

Gen. March announces that Gen. Per- 
shing has organized three full army 
corps in France and that we now have 
upwards of 1,100,000 men over there. 
It is not supposed that these forces are 
in full fighting trim yet. Not only the 
soldiers but the officers of every branch 
of the army have to go through a 
course of intensive training in the latest 
aspects of warfare before they can be 
put to work. 

Our forces now hold nine different 
sectors on the western front or a total 
of 49 miles. This is about one-tenth of 
the entire western front and our sec- 
tors will be widened as we put more 
men into the field. The Germans may 
argue us out of existence in Germany, 
but on the actual fighting line they 
must face us—and that is one thing that 
is now causing the bristles to rise up 
on the hog necks of their great butch- 
ers-in-chief. 

Both the British and French author- 
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ities are expressing the greatest satis- 
faction with the way this country is 
responding to the call and is delivering 
the goods. It is not only the numbers 
of our soldiers that they are pleased 
with but the fighting spirit and prowess 
which they are displaying every time 
they are offered half a chance. ‘The 
Paris Petit Journal quotes Andre Tar- 
dieu, the head of the Franco-American 
commission, as saying that there will 
be 2,500,000 Americans at the war front 
in six months. 

On the other hand we must not get 
the idea that we are the whole thing in 
ihe war. As yet we are but a small 
element, and it is our allies who are 
performing the real prodigies. But they 
are so busy doing things that they do 
not stop to tell about them; they have 
got over the brag stage and are saving 
their breath and working for results. 

We have almost no accounts of fight- 
ing by the British, and yet their casual- 
ties for last week were 15,000 and for 
the week before 17,000. Thus in these 
two weeks they have sacrificed three 
times as many men as we have lost, 
all told, since we entered the war, 15 
months ago. It is natural for us how- 
ever to enlarge on what our troops are 
doing, and no doubt the French and 
British have to put up with a great deal 
of bumptiousness on the part of this 
country and make allowances for it on 
account of our freshness in the field. 


Peace Offensive Also Renewed. 


Always when the Huns deliver a mil- 
itary blow, they also launch a political 
one. Their leaders have within the last 
day or two said frankly that victories 
are only half won by battles, and half 
by diplomacy—or rather intrigue. No 
doubt a large part of the tales about 
distress and uprisings in Germany and 
\ustria are traceable to this peace 
propaganda from Berlin. 

The peace boosters work everything 
that can possibly have any influence in 
the way of misleading the allies or in- 
ducing them to relax their efforts. Much 
of this peace stuff comes to us by way 
of neutral countries, but it is suspicious 
because the source is usually Teuton. 

Count von Hertling the imperial 
chancellor, speaking to the reichstag, 
said that President Wilson “wants war 
until we are destroyed”, and as long 
as such a purpose animated the allies 
Germany would continue to fight on. 
But he intimated that she was ready to 
discuss peace whenever the _ allies 
would gather round the council-table 
ind engage in a thimble-rig game such 
us was played with the Russians at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

He said that it would not be neces- 

iy for Germany to hold Belgium per- 
nanently, but declared that Belgium 
was “a pawn in the game” which would 
be exchanged to Germany’s advantage. 
In other words Germany was a robber 
but was to purchase her liberty by giv- 
ing up a part of her loot. The chan- 
ellor assured the reichstag that the 
invincible German army would win a 

ictorious peace before October—but 
fortunately he didn’t sayin what year. 








Quite a little political upheaval has 
just taken place in Germany. Foreign 
minister von Kuehlmann was too mild 
and decent a man to suit the pan-Ger- 
man militarists and junkers, and so he 
was elbowed out and a new man was 
put in his place—this being a fellow 
named Hintze, who is notorious as a 
tool of the kaiser and the Krupps and 
is an unscrupulous agent of intrigue. 

The Huns are so thick-headed that 
they still can’t understand that the 
allies are not going to consider any 
sort of “patched-up” peace which would 
allow Germany to go on her way and 
plan new conquests. They keep send- 
ing out these peace feelers and trying 
to lure the allies into their old peace 
trap. 

If they had shown the least trace of 
decency or justice in making “peace” 
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Mammoth Bomb Which Was Dropped into 
City of Nancy, France, by Hun Airmen and 
Which Failed to Explode. Fins on Tail 
Serve to Keep Bomb Upright in Its Descent. 


with the Russians and Rumanians there 
might have been some possible chance 
for a friendly peace, but the sight of 
the loot was so overpowering that they 
overreached themselves as usual and 
imposed such damnable conditions on 
their victims that the allies registered 
a new determination to crush them 
wholly and forever. 

No halt, no truce, no compromise, no 
discussion—these are the terms Ger- 
many must face. She must surrender 
absolutely. She will have nothing what- 
ever to say about the conditions of 
peace, for these conditions will be im- 
posed on her by the allies, and her 
punishment will be made exemplary, 
so as to serve as a warning. 

Baron Burian, the Austrian 
minister, has also just given 


foreign 
out a 


screed on “peace”—which shows thai 
Berlin and Vienna are co-operating in 
this new peace drive. The Teutons 
have named the new battle on the west- 
ern front the “friedenssturm” or “storm 
of peace”—and it is evident that they 
have strong hopes of forcing the allies 
by this drive to call a halt and talk 
peace. The one really hopeful thing 
about the situation however is that it 
is the Teutons who are doing all this 





peace talking, whereas the allies are 
not considering peace for a moment 


but are all for war. 

Burian tries to rub President Wilson 
the right way by referring to him as 
a “genius”; he says that really the op- 
posing groups in this war are now 
agreed in principle and are separated 
only by territorial aims and that the 
central powers are ready to discuss 
peace at any time. But he adds that 
they must be allowed to keep their 
plunder; otherwise they will fight on 
and it matters not how their people are 
sacrificed. If the peoples who are un- 
der Teuton control are oppressed, that 
is purely a home affair with which out- 
side nations have no concern, he adds, 
and the rulers “will resolutely decline 
foreign interference.” 

He referred to this war as “senseless” 
—which is surely an important admis- 
sion, seeing that it was Austria that 
started it. What he meant however was 
that it is senseless for the allies to con- 
tinue the war after the Teutons want 
it to stop. The kaiser’s idea is that he 
can start a war when he pleases and 
stop it when he pleases. 

That is the crux of the whole busi- 
ness: the allies do not want the peace 
of the world in future to be in the 
hands of a maniac monarch or a small 
gang of Hun military thugs, and they 
are going to fight till such things are 
impossible. It takes two to make a 
quarrel, and as the Teutons started this 
one it is only just that the allies should 
say when it shall stop and on what 
terms. 

it is possible that the Germans will 
push very close to Paris, or even cap- 
ture that capital; they have vast mili- 
tary power in their control and we 
know that they will use it to the limit 
before they will give up. Bandits will 
fight with terrible fierceness and des- 
peration rather than be captured and 
face the doom they know is in store 
for them, and these Huns are merely 
bandits on a colossal scale. They have 
held up the world and the world is 
pouring out its blood without stint in 
order to put an end to this reign of 
terror. 

The battle which is now raging along 
the Marne is another supreme test for 
the allies. The gains made by the Huns 
are serious, and we must reckon on 
their increasing these gains. But their 
days are numbered and the rope that is 
to hang them is already tightening. 

DAYS GONE BY. 

Those happy winter days are gone, 
When frozen was the river. 
The stuff we used to skate upon 
Costs twenty cents a sliver. 

Washington 
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THe ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








President Vetoes $2.40 Wheat. 


IELDING the vetorial snick- 
ersnee with a _ portentous 
swish, President Wilson has 


at the Gordian knot which has kept 
ongress tied up so long over this vexed 
ruestion of the price of wheat. 

There is a lot of politics in wheat, 
nd this branch of politics has not “ad- 
journed.” The farmers, who have been 
onjured to produce their utmost of 
wheat, have felt that they haven’t had 
» square deal. The price of cotton can 
double and treble but Uncle Sam is 
blind to this “profiteering” rise, where- 
as every means is resorted to to keep 
the price of the great staple wheat 
from rising to, the level dictated by 
supply and demand. 

The wheat farmers argue that they 
re being discriminated against and 
they charge that the cotton planters are 
being favored simply because they are 
in the South and this is a Southern gov- 
rnment. 

They cite the railroad workers and 
vther classes of industrial workers, 
who keep demanding increases and 
whose demands are granted. Their con- 
clusion is that these unionized workers 
get what they ask because they are 
unionized and because they keep a 
powerful lobby at Washington, where- 
as the farmers are unorganized and 
have no way of exerting their influence 
except as individuals at the polls. 

Jeannette Rankin the Montana con- 
gresswoman told the government work- 
ers frankly the other day that the only 
way to get what they wanted was to 
erganize and strike for it. High-mind- 
ed and just people do not believe in 
such tactics, which depend on coercion 
and intimidation and which are not 
based on justice. But that is what goes 
in politics. 

The unionized workers ef this coun- 
try number less than three million, or 
less than one-tenth of the total army of 
workers, and yet they make their 
points and get their increases, because 
they can wield a dominating power and 
can smash anyone who opposes them, 
whereas the unorganized nine-tenths 
have to accept what is given them and 
grin and bear it. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
in the past to organize the farmers and 
thus make their power felt, but in 
every case the farmers have listened to 
visionary and wrong-headed leaders, 
instead of doing their own thinking, 
and have thus been led astray. The re- 
sult is that while they constitute, by 
common consent, the very backbone of 
the country, they do not possess that 
stiffness and strength that a_ good 
healthy backbene should have. 

Just now the so-called Non-Partisan 
League is attempting to exploit the far- 

ier idea and this movement is making 
some inroads in the Northwest. Re- 





cently the movement has gained some 
ground, and also lost some. It is taint- 
ed with the suspicion of disloyalty and 
though it keeps protesting its loyalty 
its leaders are notoriously on the dis- 
loyal line and a number of them are al- 
ready in prison or being prosecuted on 
sedition charges. 

Nevertheless a lot of the reforms 
that the League advocates are really 
meritorious and thousands of farmers 
who have so often been victimized and 
sold out by the politicians and sche- 
mers are turning to the League not hbe- 
cause they wholly approve of it but be- 
cause they see in it their only chance 
to make their power felt. 

This whole question of the price of 
wheat is going to be a large factor in the 

















The “Greatest Spring Drive—Cartoon in 
New York Mail. 


political campaign this fall, and that is 
one reason why congress has treated 
the subject as if it were a porcupine; 
it is something that has to be met and 
vet there is no easy and pleasant meth- 
od of tackling it. 

At present the base price of wheat, 
as fixed by the president under blanket 
authority from congress, is $2.20 a bush- 
el. The farmers have been demanding 
that the price be raised to $2.50, $2.75 
or $3. Finally congress compromised 
on $2.40, or a raise of 20 cents, and 
passed the provision as a “rider” on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

President Wilson however has very 
definite ideas as to the wisest policies 
to be followed by the country during 
this war and he does not hesitate to 
enforce his determination. No doubt 
he would have vetoed many of the bills 
passed by congress, but he has adopted 
the method of laying out most of the 
work himself and superintending the 
operations from start to finish. Former 
presidents. have hesitated to use this 
power and accordingly they have been 








compelled to stand for a lot of measures 
which they really didn’t approve of. 

The president this time let it be 
known that he was opposed to any raise 
in the price of wheat and it was com- 
monly understood that he would veto 
the raise if passed. Congres: knew all 
this, but in order to appease the “far- 
mer vote” as far as possi’ le the $2.40 
item was attached to the agricultural 
bill. Thus the congressmen who rely 
largely on the farmer vote can go home 
and tell their constituents that congress 
did everything it could to secure a bet- 
ter price for wheat, and they can “pass 
the buck” to the president—who is 
able to stand it. 

The president explained in his veto 
message that an increase of 20 cents a 
bushel} for wheat would mean a jump of 
S2 a barrel for flour and a general boost 
of the cost of living. It would mean 
a bonus of $387,000,000 for the wheat- 
raisers, who, he said, were already do- 
ing everything possible to support the 
war and who do not need the stimulus 
of an increase in the price of wheat. 

A raise in this country would also 
mean a raise in Canada, he pointed out, 
and the increase would take effect all 
along the line. The next thing would 
be that the workers would demand new 
wage increases as a result of the higher 
cost of living. It is much better, he 
added, to leave the matter of price to 
be adjusted from time to time by the 
officials in charge, instead of being fixed 
arbitrarily by congress. Sentor Gore 
of Okla., Dem., chairman of the senate 
agricultural committee, attacked the 
president’s action and declared that if 
the next Louse is Republican it will be 
due to this veto. 


Bad Weather Hurts Wheat. 

It was hoped that this year there 
would be a billion-bushel wheat crop 
in this country. The government fore- 
cast in June estimatee the crop at 931 
million bushels. Unfavorable weather 
con itions since then however have 
caused a reduction of the estimate to 
891 million. Even at that the produc- 
tion would eclipse all former years 
except 1915, when it passed above the 
bilhion-mark. 

Harvesting is’ proceeding satisfactor- 
ily, considering the great shortage of 
labor. Though the cool summer has 
interfered with the corn crop in some 
sections, on the whole the prospects 
are splendid for a record-breaking to- 
tal of over three billion bushels. Barley 
and rye will also be produced to a larg- 
er extent than ever before. Oats, 
though not a record-breaker this time, 
will likewise go very high. Tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, rice and 
hay will break the record or at least: 
exceed the average. Apples and peach- 
es are above average. 

The government is going to extend 
some relie? to the wheat-raisers by 
giving them a chance to ship their grain 
to an “open” market and thus get a fair 
grading for it if they think they are 
being cheated by the local buyers. The 
food administration has organized a 
grain corporation which will buy al! 
wheat offered to it in such cases, 
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The farmer will have to pay a com- 
mission of one per cent for the service. 
Millers will not be permitted to pay 
more than the regulation price for 
wheat, nor to pay less. The plan is 
too keep prices staLle and head off 
price-boosting as well as profiteering 
and cheating by middlemen and spec- 
ulators, 

A special corporation on similar lines 
has been created, backed by govern- 


ment funds, to purchase sugar and 
equalize prices through a system of 
subsidies. At present the sugar pro- 


ducers of this country are unable to 
produce sugar—either beet sugar or 
cane sugar—and sell it for the prices 
laid down by the government. Every 
pound of sugar is needed and it is not 
altogether a question of price. So when 
“high-cost” sugar is offered at a price 
which is above the regulation price, the 


‘Bovernment will buy this sugar and 


throw it into the common sugar-bin. 

All the sugar will be sold at the same 
price, and it is expected that enough 
profit will be made on some of the “low- 
cost” sugar from abroad to pay the 
bounty on the domestic sugar. This 
amounts to a new system of “protec- 
tion” which is independent of the tariff. 
It is something like the German plan 
for fostering home industries by gov- 
ernment aid and preventing them from 
being driven out of business by for- 
eign competition. 

Government price-fixing has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. With the 
tariff as it now is, our domestic sugar 
industry would be speedily wound up 
if it had to compete with cheap sugar 
from abroad. The administration fixes 
a compromise price for sugar which 
allows the big refiners to make vast 
profits, but Uncle Sam gets even by 
taking a good share of these profits back 
in the form of taxes. And yet this 
medium price is not high enough to 
enable the small home producers, with 
their higher labor costs, to operate at 
a profit. And so the government has 
to step in and pay what is virtually a 
bounty to keep production up. 

With cotton the situation is very dif- 
ferent. While this country could not 
raise a ton of sugar a year without 
protection of some sort, it has a natural 
monopoly of the cotton production of 
the world. Cotton needs no protection 
—and that explains why the South has 
always been against protection. 

That is, the South is against protec- 
tion except when it affects some of its 
own products in which there is com- 
petition. The Democrats in congress 
from Louisiana havé largely been pro- 
tectionists because they knew that pro- 
tection was required if their sugar in- 
dustry was to survive. And now the 
Democratic senators and members are 
squealing because the scaling down of 
prices of cotton goods by the govern- 
ment threatens to react on their sec- 
tion. 

The president has refused to interfere 
with the price of raw cotton, but pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on the 
manufacturers of cotton goods to make 
them quit boosting their prices. Final 
official figures on the cotton crop of 


1917 make the total 11,300,000 bales, of 
which 93,000 bales were Sea Island. 
The indications are for a very big crop 
this year and as a result of this the 
prices of raw cotton have tended lower 
of late, though they are still well up 
between 20 and 30 cents. California 
and Arizona are both advancing as cot- 
ton states—producing 57,000 and 21,000 
bales last year respectively. 
Another Erie-Ontario Canal Proposed. 

For upwards of 40 years the digging 
of a canal in the state of New York to 
connect Lakes Erie and Ontario, sup- 
plementing the Welland canal whose 
reconstruction has been undertaken by 
Cannda but abandoned for the time be- 
ing on account of the war, has been dis- 
cussed in the United States. Dr. J. A. 
L. Waddell, an expert engineer, writ- 
ing in the Scientific American recently, 
suggests a definite plan for such a 
waterway. 

The proposed canal which is shown 
on the accompanying map would be 30 
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feet in depth, varying in width at the 
bottom from 250 to 300 feet and some 40 
miles in length. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at about $125,000,000. 

Three objects are aimed at in Dr. 
Waddell’s plan, namely, first to permit' 
the largest lake vessels and barges to 
pass in the shortest possible time and 
at minimum expense from one lake to 
the other; second to carry off and dissi- 
pate far out in Lake Ontario sewage 
from various cities along the projected 
route which is now a menace to the 
health of communities along the nat- 
ural channels through which the pois- 
onous matter is at present discharged 
and third, to develop eneggy, estimated 
at about 800,000 horsepower. 

A treaty with the Canadian govern- 
ment provides for the diversion of 26,- 
000 cubic feet of water per second from 
the Niagara river for power and sani- 
tation purposes. This, in falling from 
the Lake Erie to the Lake Ontario level, 
is expected to yield the 800,000 horse- 
power of energy mentioned above. 

Eight feet of the total of 327 feet of 


fall between the two lakes would be 
utilized at the head of the canal so as 
to reverse the flow of the watercourses 
and the main sewers in Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, about seven feet would 
go to produce the required velocity in 
the canal and the remaining 312 feet 
would be divided between two lift 
locks, one having 208 feet of rise and 
the other 104 feet. 

The lift locks proposed for the water- 
way would be larger than anything of 
the kind ever built. To pass through a 
lock of this type a boat enters a mov- 
able trough, Gates are provided to 
close the ends of this trough and simi- 
lar gates to close the adjacent canal 
approaches, With the boat inside the 
trough gates are closed and the trough 
is raised or lowered as may be neces- 
sary by hydraulic or other power, aid- 
ed by counterweights. When the trough 
has been brought to the same level as 
the part of the canal to which the boat 
is to be transferred the front gates are 
opened and the boat moves forward 
on its way. 

The lift locks proposed for the new 
canal would be double and would be 
operated by electricity generated by 
the fall of water in powerhouses near 
at hand. One tank would rise while 
the one beside it fell, the one serving 
as a counterpoise for the other. The 
depths of the water in the two tanks 
would be kept the same as nearly as 
possible so that a counter balance 
would always be provided for the loads 
being handled. 

The estimated time of passing through 
the two locks is 35 minutes—20 minutes 
through the higher lift and 15 minutes 
through the lower. Obviously _ this 
would effect the saving of a great deal 
of time in the aggregate as several 
hours are consumed in passing a ves- 
sel through the combined locks of the 
Welland canal. The amount of energy 
required to operate the lift locks of the 
projected canal is insignificant in com- 
parison with the total potential energy 
in the water required to pass a vessel 
through the Welland locks. This waste 
of energy in the latter canal is of lit- 
tle or no importance now but it would 
be considerable if the water of the 
Niagara river were completely har- 
nessed as Dr. Waddell believes it prob- 
ably will be some day. 


Cleveland Was Great Vetoer. 

President Wilson has scored four ve- 
toes in two weeks, The first measure 
rejected by him was one extending the 
hours of labor for government clerks 
from seven to eight a day. The next 
was the post-office appropriation bill 
because it provided for the continuance 
of the costly pneumatic-tube mail ser- 
vice in certain cities. The third was 
a bill which was to bring under gov- 
ernment control all the “short-line” 
railroads of the country. And _ the 
fourth was the provision for $2.40 
wheat. 

There are some 1700 of these “short- 
line” railroads in the country. Some 
of them are full-fledge railroads which 
connect the bigger lines or are operated 
as feeders, to accommodate local traf- 
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fic. Others are only short spurs run 
by mining, lumbering and other con- 
cerns primarily for their own purposes. 
The president objected to bunching 
all these different little railroads to- 
gether and adding them to the troubles 
of the director-general of railroads. The 
government already has power to take 
charge of any of these little 1 oads that 
are needed and it has already taken 
charge in some cases, but it would be a 
mistake to take on an unnecessary bur- 
den at this time, which is not in the 
public interest, the veto declared. 
There is no prospect however that 
President Wilson will begin to rival his 
Democratic predecessor Grover Cleve- 
land, who had a record of over 400 ve- 
toes (mostly private pension bills). 
President Wilson has had only one meas- 
ure passed over his veto, and that was 
the immigration bill, which he rejected 





because it provided for the literacy 
test. Cleveland and Taft had also ve- 
toed that provision, 

Washington vetoed ‘wo bills; the two 
Adamses, Jefferson, VanBuren, Taylor 
and Fillmore none; Madison six; Mon- 
roe one; Jackson 12; Tyler and Pierce 
nine each; Polk and Lincoln three; 
Buchanan seven; Johnson 21; Grant 43; 
Haves 12 etc. 

Several presidents, notably Tyler and 
Johnson, vetoed so many important 
measures that they ended by coming 
into open hostility to congress, and in 
Johnson’s case this hostility led to his 
impeachment. Tyler was so dictatorial 
and partisan in his use of the veto pow- 
er that he not only angered congress 
but caused all his cabinet to resign ex- 
cept Daniel Webster and also brought 
about a split in the Whig party which 
did much to break it up. 





FUE NEWS 


NOTES 








T. Rs Boys All Fighting. “All four of 
my boys are in fighting positions in the 
line at the front,” declared Col. Roosevelt 
hotly, in reply to an inquiry concerning 
an editorial in a Western paper which 
stated that Teddy’s boys all had “good jobs 
as aids to officers where they can take 
good care of themselves or get just a little 
bit wounded.” “No one of them is an aid 
to any officer,” the Colonel wrote. “Theo- 
dore is a major of the 26th infantry. He 
has just been partially blinded and his 
lungs injured by German gas, but refused 
to leave his battalion, and has been cited 
by order of Gen. Pershing for conspicuous 
gallantry in action. Kermit has been cap- 
tain of a light armored machine gun bat- 
tery and has received the military cross 
for gallantry in battle, and is now captain 
of artillery under Pershing. Archie is cap- 
tain of infantry. His left arm was broken 
and his left kneecap smashed by fragments 
of a shell. He has been given the French 
war cross and commended by order of 
Gen. Pershing for conspicuous gallantry in 
action. Quentin is second lieutenant in 
the air service and is now flying a war 
plane over the German lines. Any man 
who is guilty of such foul and infamous 
slanders as those of the editor you quote 
about gallant American soldiers at the 
front, whether my sons or the sons of any- 
one else, is an unspeakable contemptible 
cur.” 





Negro Soldiers Hanged. The execution 
by hanging of three negro soldiers, con- 
victed of criminally assaulting a 17-yvear- 
old white girl, occurred on the Camp 
Dodge, Ila., cantonment grounds a_ few 
nights ago. Virtually the entire division 
to which they belonged witnessed their 
deaths. 





Wooden Beds Again? Extreme meas- 
ures for the conservation of iron and steel 
are being adopted. Manufacturers of steel 
beds have been notified to use less raw ma- 
terials and officials have intimated that 
before the end of the war the manufacture 
of steel and iron beds may temporarily be 
stopped. Should this happen wooden beds 
may again become popular. 

Workers Sent to France. It is announced 
that 50 chaplains and secretaries of the 
Knights of Columbus order have been sent 
to France for work among the American 
soldiers. By the end of summer the or- 


ganization plans to have 2,000 additional 
secretaries and a number of chaplains at 
various points along the American front. 
Fifty thousand dollars will be expended 
for carrying on the work, it is said. 





Pullman Co. Gives More Pay. A general 
wage increase and time off for rest and 
sleep will be allowed conductors, porters 
and maids of the Pullman Co., it was an- 
nounced the other day. Approximately 
18,000 employees are affected and the an- 
nual increase will aggregate around £2.500,- 
000 





Heavy Penalties for R. R. Thieves. A 
new sabotage law has been put into effect 
which provides a maximum penalty of 30 
years’ imprisonment. Railroad officials are 
endeavoring to have this law made to ap- 
ply to cases of thefts from railroad cars 
which of late have been occurring with 
great frequency. In Boston where several 
arrests have been made in connection with 
thefts of materials from railroad cars the 
district. attorney has been asked to have 
the prisoners indicted under the above- 
mentioned law. 

Slackers Caged. Citizens of Bessemer, 
Ala., have adopted a unique but effective 
method of dealing with slackers of the 
neighborhood. A barbed wire cage painted 
with yellow stripes and bearing the words 
“For Slackers” has been placed on one of 
the prominent streets. Anyone who fails 
to live up to his duty as an American citi- 
zen is confined in it. The first man to oc- 
cupy it was imprisoned three hours tied 
to a chair, after which he was taken out 
and lodged in jail. 


President’s Bull Brings $10,000. A Red 
Cross bull sale occurred a few days ago at 
3irmingham, Ala., at which 50 bulls were 
sold, among them one of the Shorthorn 
breed which President Wilson had donated. 
The bull was bid in for $10,000. 


Aids Government With Buildings. Henry 
Ford, the Detroit automobile manufacturer, 
is now directing his efforts toward fitting 
the nation better to carry’on the war. A 
$3,000,000 hospital, one of the most com- 
plete in the world, is being built in Detroit 
for the care of soldiers who are wounded 
overseas. It is planned to have the build- 
ing four stories high and provided with 
some 1300 windows. A floor space of 500,000 
square feet has been arranged for and a 


roof garden will extend over the entire 
structure. Another Ford building, this 
one to be used for the manufacture of sub- 
marine chasers, is going up at Kearney, 
N. J. It is planned to have the plant one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. 





Operates “Fake” Postoffice. David Neu- 
wirth, of New York, an Austrian, was sen- 
tenced to three years in the penitentiary 
for operating the Polish division of the 
Universal Ad. Co-operation in violation of 
the postal laws. 





Allies to Receive American Training. 
Physical training for soldiers of France 
and Italy is the program undertaken by 
the national war work council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The morale 
of the men must be sustained and their 
fighting power increased, both of which 
can be accomplished by a vigorous system 
of athletic training, it is believed. Massed 
athletics, boxing and baseball will be given 
spegial attention. A drive is heing made 


to recruit men for overseas service as ath- 


letic directors. Only trained men above 
the draft age are wanted but desirable men 
are scarce and it is feared that many will 
have to be taken who have had only lim- 
ited training. 





Square Cans Instead of Round. At the 
recent convention of canners, in Boston, 
the question was raised why fruit and veg- 
etables were not packed in square cans in- 
stead of round ones, says the Christian 
Science Monitor. Particularly in sending 
supplies to U. S. troops in Europe, the 
square cans would mean a great saving of 
space. as well as of tin. One canner ad- 
vances the following figures to show the 
possible saving if square gallon cans were 
used instead of round quart cans, taking 
i case of tomatoes (containing six gallons) 
as his unit: Using quart cans, 24 would be 
needed, taking eight sheets of tin measur- 
ing 14x20 inches, or 2,240 square inches of 
tin in all. Using gallon cans, 10 inches 
high and five inches square, seven and one- 
half sheets of tin measuring 10x20 inches 
would be required, or 1,500 square inches of 
tin, a saving of 740 square inches of tin. 
With the cases there would be a saving, he 
shows, of 648 cubic inches of space, as well 
as the value of the lumber. 


Dry Law Sustained. The Indiana prohibi- 
tion law which went into effect last April 
has been upheld by the state supreme 
court after it had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by one of the county courts. 
Although drinking places were closed many 
saloon men filed applications for licenses 
to sell drink which they intended to de- 
mand should the supreme court decide that 
the law was unconstitutional. 


A Big Ship-Building Center. Eleven ship- 
building plants are operating on the Dela 
ware river between Trenton and Delaware 
City. A total of 272 ships have been con- 


‘tracted for and a force of about 85,000 men 


will be required to complete the vessels. 
The great shipyard at Hog Island, near 
Philadelphia, was finished recently and 
contracts have been made for the building 
of 120 cargo carriers. It was lately an- 
nounced that the seventh keel of the 15( 
steel ships to be built at the Port Newark 
shipyard has been laid. The speed with 
which steel ships are constructed depends 
largely on the deliveries of steel. 
GOVERNMENT WANTS TEACHERS. 
Thousands men-women clerks want- 
ed; $100month. War work. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S84, Rochester, N. Y.. 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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GERMANY. 

Bavarian Accuses Kaiser. A Bavarian 
who was captured by the French some 
time ago had in his possession a docu- 
ment which he had addressed to the 
people of Bavaria, reminding them of 
their sacred duty of thinking of Bava- 
ria’s interests at this time. The docu- 
ment denounces as a deliberate false- 
hood the official assertion that Ger- 
many’s enemies forced her into the war 
and charges that the kaiser has led 
Bavaria and the other German states 
to the “abyss of perdition” in a gamble 
for power for himself, the Prussian 


state, its military and its-agrarians. 
The Bavarians, the document de- 


clares, are in no way in opposition to 
the people whom they are fighting and 
even if Germany wins they can expect 
nothing in return for all the blood they 
have poured out and the great sacri- 
fices they have made. All are called on 
to consider carefully whether they 
should continue to utter loss or unite 
in an effort to save what yet remains 
to be saved. Each is asked to “work in 
his own circle, making proselytes, at- 
tempting to spread light round about.” 

Thousands of copies of the appeal 
have been printed and French aviators 
have scattered them widely behind the 
German lines and in German towns and 





cities. 
Flee from Berlin by Air. Two air- 
planes recently landed in Denmark 


each carrying two persons who had 
fled from Berlin because conditions 
there had become intolerable for them. 
One of the four was formerly a pro- 
fessor at Berlin university who had 
been punished for publishing a book 
denouncing Prussian militarism. Two 
of the others were soldiers. They had 
been at the front and were expected 
to return to the fighting but they de- 
clared that they preferred death to go- 
ing back, 


May Take Clothing of Dead. A Ber- 
lin lawyer has called attention to the 
increasing death rate in Germany, due 
to casualties in battle and to the des- 
perate shortage of food for civilians, 
and suggested that the clothing left be- 
hind by all these people should be 
turned over to the state and distributed 


to the living who are in great need of 
it as clothing is almost as scarce as 


food. After July 15, hotels, restaurants 
and other public eating establishments 
will be prohibited bylaw from serving 
meals on tablecloths; all table linens in 
their possession will be eonfiscated and 
used, mainly for infants’ clothing. 


Don’t Want Soldier Guests. The gov- 
ernment has announced that when the 
war is over German soldiers will be bil- 
leted in the homes of private families 
until arrangements “can be made for 
their return to civilian life. This pro- 





posal is far from agreeable to the popu- 
lace and numerous protests have been 
made against it. 





An Influenza Epidemic is said to have 
swept the German army in the past 
four weeks and to have seriously inter- 
fered with plans of the military lead- 
ers. The disease is described as being 
of the same type as that which broke 
out last spring in Spain and also ap- 
peared in Berlin and other German cit- 
ies. Considerable difficulty has been 
experienced it is said in handling the 
disease in Berlin and elsewhere in Ger- 
many because of the shortage of doc- 


tors and the weakened condition of 
many patients, due to under-nourish- 
ment, 





Uuseasonable Weather has served to 
reduce crops this year. Serious floods 
and heavy rainfall have occurred in 
many parts of the country of late and 
crops have been badly damaged in 
several districts. There were snow and 
killing frosts in many parts of the 
country a few weeks ago, according to 
reports. The president of the food reg- 
ulation board announced recently that 
only a medium harvest can be expect- 
ed; the crops certainly will not fulfill 
the good prospects of the spring, he 
said. He promised, however, that with 
additions from the east, the food supply 
will be more satisfactory than it was 
last year. Orders have been issued for 
one meatless week monthly, beginning 
in August. 





German-Made Constitution for Po- 
land. According to the Abend Zeitung 
of Augsburg, the principal conditions 
agreed on by the central powers for the 
solution of the Polish question are as 
follows: The German high command 
will determine the frontiers according 
to military necessities; the Polish army 
will be limited to 90,000; for 50 years 
Poland must make most favorable eco- 
nomic concessions to the central pow- 
ers; publication of German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish pa- 
pers must be allowed; in each loc ality 
where there are 10 or more German 
children a German school will be 
opened; the government will be an 
elective monarchy. These conditions 
are to be incorporated in the constitu- 
tion which, it is provided, can be mod- 
ified only with the approval of the cen- 
tral powers, 


ENGLAND. 

Irish Plotter Tried. A fisherman go- 
ing ovt from a harbor on the Clare 
coast of Ireland one day last spring 
saw a man waving a handkerchief on 
an island a short distance from shore. 
When the fisherman went to him he 
told a story of having been washed 
ashore from the torpedoed ship Missis- 
sippi the night before. Short!y after 





he had been taken to the mainland a 
collapsible boat, unquestionably of Ger- 
man make, was washed ashore. Goy- 
ernment authorities placed the stranger 
under arrest and he was confined in 
the tower of London. 

Recently this man, 
ing, formerly member of the British 
military expedition sent against the 
Germans, was placed on trial by court- 
martial in London, charged with hav- 
ing joined a hostile force while he was 
a prisoner of war in Germany, with 
having sought to induce others to join 
and with having participated in an at- 
tempt to land a hostile force in Ire- 
land, having been carried in a German 
submarine to a point near the Irish 
coast and started landward in a col- 
lapsible boat.* 

The prosecutor brought out the fact 


Corporal Dowl- 


that the Germans in 1914 had under- 
taken to organize an “Irish brigade” 


among Irish prisoners taken on the 
British front. The majority of the pris- 
oners, he said, refused to have any- 
thing to do with the “brigade” but 
Dowling and a few others joined it and 
acted as recruiting agents. To induce 
Irishmen to join the German govern- 
ment promised to send every member 
of the brigade to the United States at 
the end of the war and appealed to 
them to fight for “Irish independence” 
with Germany’s moral and material as- 
sistance. 

It was brought out in the testimony 
that Sir Roger Casement who was tak- 
en to Ireland two years ago in a Ger- 
man submarine to lead an uprising of 
the Irish against British sovereignty 
but who was apprehended, tried, con- 
victed and hanged as a traitor had for 
his principal assistant in Germany an 
Irish priest, one Father Nicholson and 
that Dowling who was accompanied 
several times in his recruiting by a 
man who represented himself as a 
prominent Irish-American and who de- 
clared that the movenient was being 
supported by Irishmen in America. The 
two made the claim that the Irish brig- 
ade would number 150,000 men and 
that after they had landed in Ireland 
they would be aided by a large Ger- 
man force. 





For International Labor Bureau. As 
an outgrowth of the visit of American 


labor delegates several weeks ago a 
labor union conference met recently 


in the house of commons and adopted 
a resolution providing for establishing 
an international labor union bureau to 
work for closer relationship between 
British, American colonial, allied and 
neutral workers with a view to formu- 
lating a labor policy during and after 
the war. 


Wounded U. S. Soldiers are now ar- 
riving in England in considerable num- 





bers, along with sick and wounded 
British, Canadian and Australian Tom- 
mies. Ambulances carry the men, most 


of whom are seriously wounded or suf- 
fering from such diseases as pneumonia 
and appendicitis, to various London 
hospitals where all are given the best 
possible care. Two London hospitals 
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are to be taken over later by the Amer- 
ican authorities and used exclusively 
fer the treatment of American wounded. 


Prize for Atlantic Flight. Early in 
1913 the London Daily Mail offered a 
prize of $50,000 for a successful air- 
plane flight-gcross the Atlantic but the 
offer was stispended because of the out- 
break of the war. Recently it has been 
renewed in the hope that the produc- 
tion of more powerful engines and bet- 
ter flying machines may be stimulated. 
The money is to be awarded to the 
first aviator who flies from any point 
in the United States, Canada or New- 
foundland to Great Britain or Ireland 
or vice versa in 72 consecutive hours. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Nobles Fear Revolution. Many Aus- 
trian noblement are said to have sold 
their property in Bohemia and Mora- 
via because they fear a_ revolution. 
Among those who have taken such ac- 
tien are Count Czernin, former foreign 
minister, and Count Clam-Martinic, 
former premier. 

Americans who recently passed 
through Austria, traveling from Jassy, 
Rumania, report that hungry men and 
women employed in the railroad yards 
at Vienna begged food from the: pas- 
sengers when the train stopped there 
and eagerly devoured scraps which 
were thrown out. The Americans were 
impressed by the fact that scarcely a 
worker was seen in the fields and on 
the farms. At one point along the route 
a number of Austrian soldiers and ci- 
vilians, some of them desiring to re- 
turn to their homes and some hoping 
to get to a place where food was more 
plentiful, attempted to board the train 
and the authorities were able to keep 
them off only by threatening them with 
pistols. 

The Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung, official 
organ of the Austrian social democracy, 
a short time ago demanded that the 
government come to an agreement with 
President Wilson. This journal has 
been barred from. Germany because it 
is considered a “perverted newspaper.” 





Desertions Numerous. Since the be- 
ginning of the war the Austro-Hunga- 
rian armies have lost more than 300,000 
men through desertion, according to 
the testimony of Austrian officials. Half 
of the number, principally Czechs, sur- 
rendered at the first opportunity to the 
Russians, Serbians, Rumanians and 
Stalians. In the first two years of the 
war, almost 150,000 Hungarian soldiers 
escaped through Rumania. 


a 


HOLLAND. 


Liberals Lose in Elections. The re- 
cent elections, the first to be held under 
the “one-man-one-vote” law which 
adds some 500,000 to the electorate and 
establishes proportional representation 
instead of the plural system which for- 
merly obtained resulted in the labor 
factions losing 24 seats. The social 
democratic party with 22 seats is now 
the strongest on the left. The other 
seats-are divided among about a dozen 
small factions. Two seats were won 


by the so-called Dutch bolshevists who 

will appear for the first time in the 

chamber. A woman, the first in the 

history of the country to be chosen as 

a member of parliament, was elected 

on the socialist labor ticket. 
SWEDEN. 

Protests Against German Mines. Two 
anchored mines were discovered in the 
Cattegat some time ago. The mines 
evidently had been placed there by the 
Germans. Although they constituted a 
serious menace to navigation, the Ger- 
mans had given no notice of their pres- 
ence. The government has protested 
te Germany against this endangering of 
Swedish shipping. 


GUAM. 

A Typhoon swept over Guam and 
other islands of the Ladrone group 
some time ago, doing considerable dam- 
age and causing injuries to a number of 
the inhabitants. Capt. Smith, U. S. N., 
governor of Guum, reported that all 
public property was materially dam- 
aged and that scores of people were in- 
jured. Crops were destroyed, he said, 


- 





and half of the inhabitants were ren- 
dered destitute and homeless. They 
were fed by the governor with navy 
supplies and commandeered foodstuffs. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Prohibition Measure Adopted. The 
local legislatures a short time ago 
adopted the government’s proposals 
for prohibition. The law which will 
become effective July 1, next year, will 
be subject to revision after the war. 

TURKEY. 

Mohammed VI New .Sultan. Dis- 
patches from Constantinople say that 
Mohammed VI has been proclaimed 
sultan of Turkey, succeeding Moham- 
med V whose death occurred a few 
weeks ago. 


SWITZERLAND. 


U. S. Flier Interned. Lieut. J. C. Ash- 
engen, an aviator of the American ex- 
peditionary force, who was compelled 
to land on Swiss territory several 
weeks ago because he ran out of gaso- 
line has been interned by the Swiss 
authorities. 








GOVERNMENT NOTES 








Many Change Occupations. More than 
1,000,000 men of draft age changed thee 
occupations to comply with the “work or 
fight” order which went into effect July 1. 
These men formerly held “unproductive” 
jobs, that is, their work was not necessary 
for the conduct of the war or for the 
welfare of the nation. Careful scrutiny is 
being given to deferred classes under the 
draft in order to reclassify those whose 
status has changed. In order to facili- 
tate this work every man not in class 1 is 
asked to report immediately to his draft 
board any change in his status which 
would affect his classification. 

Solons to Visit Front. It is announced 
that another congressional party is about 
to visit the battle front. Ten members 
ure expected to go, including Representa- 
tives Caraway, Tillman, Elston, Young, 
Thompson, Chandler, Sweet and Dowell. 


Building One-Seated Planes. The air- 
craft production now includes a number of 
rapid one-seated planes, the first so far to 
be constructed to any extent in this coun- 
try. The British declare these machines 
to be the most effective in air battles and 
American aviators in France have been 
using them altogether. Heretofore the 
machines were all made in Europe, it being 
considered best to manufacture them as 
near the base of operations as possible to 
keep the types up-to-date. With the con- 
struction of so many planes of: one type, 
however, it was deemed advisable to have 
some of them made in America. 


Poker Chips Nonessential. When the 
war industries boar. came to the business 
of manufacturing poker chips in its consid- 
eration of what industries can be dis- 
pensed with to make way for war work 
it was unanimously voted as being abso- 
lutely nonessential. It was the first time 
that all members of the board have been 
agreed. 





To Store Grain. As a beginning toward 
building up a reserve stock of grain in 
the country President Wilson has given 


the food administration grain corporation 
authority to increase its stocks of wheat, 
by paying a price above the $2.20 a bushel 
decided on last February. This is not the 
first instance in which a government has 
collected grain; in Egypt nearly 4,000 years 
ago Joseph persuaded Pharaoh to save 
the crops of the fat years in anticipation of 
the lean years to come. Though no rea- 
sons were offered for the increased price 
it is generally believed that the deadlock in 
congress over the proposal to increase the 
minimum guaranteed price of wheat from 
$2.20 to $2.50 and the higher freight rates 
which are now effective all over the coun- 
try and which will entail a heavier ex- 
pense to the growers were mainly re- 
sponsible for the move. In order to carry 
out the purposes of the order the capital 
stock of the corporation was ordered in- 
creased from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000. 
All this stock of course is to remain under 
federal control. A similar program is being 
worked out in Great Britain. 

Reclaiming Old Clothes. The quarter- 
master corps’ reclamation division § an- 
nounces that during the month of April 
nearly 170,000 pairs of soldiers’ worn out 
shoes were repaired and made fit to wear 
again. At Fort Sam Houston, Tex., a base 
repair shop is maintained where wives and 
mothers of men in the service are employ- 
ed. Here an average of 3,000 old garments 
per day are made fit for further use. So 
profitable are the results of this reclama- 
tion program that new shops for similar 
work are being established in various parts 
of the country. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 
Teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the country. Thousands 
of office positions open at $1100 to $1800; 
short hours. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S88, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open and many 
sample examination questions.—Adv. 
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CIS MULIS 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
rs In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








War Necessitates Dietary Changes. 

The greater part of the human family 
today is either desperately hungry or 
practicing the most careful economies 


in the use of food materials in order to 
avoid hunger and starvation. This is 


part of the penalty that must be paid 
for the madness and folly of the kaiser 
when he pressed the button which set 
the German war machine going and 
turned the earth into a place of whole- 
sale carnage and destruction. 

While the food shortage has not af- 
fected us in this country so seriously 
that any have really starved yet, we 
all know something of how it goes to 
cut down in the use of wheat products, 
sugar, meats, fats, etc., to eat substitute 
foods and to practice economy in the 
use of various materials that we former- 
ly used without stint in order that there 


may be sufficient food to sustain our 
allies and ourselves and assure the 
triumph of liberty and democracy in 
the war. 


In the matter of food man is so ultra- 
conservative and so much a victim of 
habit and custom that he finds it diffi- 
cult to give up old ways and adopt new, 
even when compelled by stern necessity 
to do so. While most Americans are 
actually better off physically for a re- 
duction of their meat and sugar allow- 
ance and for the substitution of pota- 


toes, corn products, oats and other ce- 
reals, etc., for scarcer materials and 
materials which for one reason or an- 
other are specially desired for shipment 
overseas, many have found it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions and some have sought to 


evade the food regulations and risk the 
penalties provided by law rather than 
submit, 

sefore it is all over we shall probably 
see even more drastic changes enforced. 
These need occasion no real hardship, 
however, for there are numerous plant 
and animal products, many of them nev- 
er used by a large proportion of our 
people and some even unknown to the 
average person, which are palatable, 
nutritious foods. For example there 
are numerous plants commonly regard- 
ed as weeds which could be utilized to 
eke out our food supply if the worst 
came to the worst and which if proper- 
ly prepared are wholesome and nour- 
ishing. 

For sweets we can depend more on 
honey and sorghum and in lieu of wheat 
products we can use more potatoes and 
more cereals other than wheat, as we 
have already learned to do to some ex- 
t To take the place of beef and pork 
we can produce more poultry and eggs, 


more dairy products and draw more 
heavily on aquatic animal life. 
The government has already been 


trying with some success to encourage 
fisheries and to get the people inter- 


ested in eating more sea food. There 
is room for considerably more work 
along this line and for the federal gov- 
ernment to promote other food resourc- 
es, now neglected. 

In an address some time ago on the 
subject of “The palate of Civilized Man 
and Its Influence on Agriculture” Dr. 
David Fairchild of the U. S. Offices of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction 
discussed the present need of dietary 
changes and the opposition offered to 
such changes by habit, custom and prej- 
udice. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the 
present era is one of tremendous change 
and immense possibilities in these mat- 
ters of food and that the time is at hand 
when a full discussion of taste in foods 
is opportune. The war is rapidly chang- 
ing the trade routes of the world and 
the Oriental tropics are brought closer 
to us than ever before by the lines of 


” 


direct steamers through the Panama 
canal. We have the spectacle of hun- 


dreds of millions of people studying as 
they never did before the food supply 
of the whole world wit’ reference to 
their particular contribution to it as a 
world problem, not, as in former years, 
largely as a local question.” 

teferring to the effects 


of habits 


whims and caprices in the matter of 
food on the world’s food supply he 
called attention to the fact that the 


Belgians, though on the verge of starva- 
tion, refused to eat corn while the 
British and the Irish accepted it only as 
a last resort and then had to be cajoled 
and deceived into eating it. The Jap- 
anese, he recalled, produce oats which 
they feed to their horses but which they 
never think of eating themselves. Those 
Americans who regard these facts as 
strange should reflect on the fact that 
we in this country eat comparatively 


little rice though it is the veritable staff 
of life for hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in other lands. 


A New Way to Fight Mosquitoes. 

Two Frenchmen who in the past 15 
years have been working to prevent 
malaria in Algeria reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences a short 
time ago that they were successful with 
various well-known methods, such as 
pouring kerosene on stagnant water, 
draining, filling, cutting down grass 
and weeds, etc., and also that they dis- 
covered a new method of combating the 
insects which proved quite successful 
where conditions were such that it 
could be used. 

They found that many villages were 
infested with mosquitoes and as there 
were no large marshes or swampy sec- 
tions of land near them, they concluded 
that the pests must breed in small local 
pools and streams. Taking advantage 
of the fact that the larvae must spend 
two or three weeks in the water in 
order to develop into mature mosqui- 
toes, they devised the plan of manipu- 
lating the breeding places so that the 
wiggle-tails would perish before devel- 
oping into winged insects. 

This was done by digging an addi- 
tional channel for the escape of water 
from springs, fountains, wash houses, 
etc., allowing the water to run off 
through one for a week and then by 
means of an earthen dam or a water 
gate diverting it into the other. With 
the water cut off from the first the lar- 
vae that had been hatched out the pre- 
vious week quickly perished under the 
sun’s heat, 

This method which has proved per- 
fectly eflicacious involves comparative- 
ly little work; all that is required is 
to transfer the dam from’ one channel 
to the other or to turn the water gates 
once a week, Compared with other 
measures commonly used in fighting 
these pests the expense is insignificant. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Non-Existent Lakes. Recent 
investigations show positively 
lakes in northeastern 


scientific 
that certain 
Arkansas, shown in 
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maps that have been put out in the past 
two or three generations, could not have 
existed within the past 100 years at least. 
It appears that the lakes were indicated on 
the first maps of the region through some 
mistake or other and that succeeding map- 
makers copied them in without troubling 
themselves about verification. 


Wireless Waves Travel 12,000 Miles. It 
is said that wireless messages from Berlin 
are regularly received at Perth and Syd- 
ney, Australia. The distance between the 
German capital and the former city is 
about 7,000 miles while the wireless waves 
reaching the latter, presumably by way of 
America, must cover a distance of 12,000 
miles. It is believed that in no other in- 
stance have wireless impulses been inter- 
cepted so far away from the point of ema- 
nation. 








Bottled Blood for Transfusion. The lives 
of soldiers on the battle fronts have been 
saved in some cases by injecting into their 
veins blood kept in bottles for that pur- 
pose. A British surgeon, speaking before 
the American Surgical Association in con- 
vention at Cincinnati a short time ago, 
said that when British forces were com- 
pelled to retreat after a terrific German 
drive on the western front a few weeks 
ago 30 bottles of blood were captured by 
the Germans and expressed the hope that 
the Huns will use it as it may “make them 
better human beings.” Maj. W. J. Mayo 
of Rochester, Minn., told the convention 
that 100 pure-blooded persons have been 
enlisted to give blood from their veins 
when needed for the treatment of wound- 
ed American soldiers. 


BOCHES HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH IT. 

A British general, so the story goes, had 
just arrived at the western front for a tour 
of inspection. He was placed in charge of 
a non-commissioned officer who had _ in- 
structions to show him about the trenches 
and introduce him to the interesting sights 
in the vicinity. The guide spoke altogether 
in a whisper and the tall general bent over 
almost double to hear and also so that 
his head would not show above the top of 
the trench. 

At length the officer’s back got so tired 
that. he decided he would have to straight- 
en up even if a Hun bullet did hit him. 
When he had rested a moment he bent 
over and whispered to'the guide: “How far 
is the nearest boche from here?” 

“Oh, about four miles,” the young fel- 
low whispered. 

“Four miles!” the general exclaimed. 
“Four miles! what in the world do you 
mean then by whispering to me all the 
time?” 

“Sorry, sir, but I can’t speak louder,” 
the guide replied, still whispering. “Had a 
terrible cold for more’n a week; worst one 
I ever had.” 


STOMACH TROUBLE OR TAPEWORM 
BANISHED. 

Many persons who suffer from stom- 
ach trouble really have a tapeworm 
and don’t know it. A guaranteed rem- 
edy which has proven to be remark- 
ably effective in expelling tapeworms 
and giving quick relief in all forms of 
stomach trouble, is being sent on free 
trial by the Schoenherr Co., Dept. 32, 
Milwaukee, Wis. They guarantee it to 
remove, in less than one hour, any 
tapeworm with its head. No pain, no 
dieting, no danger; also, to relieve any 
form of stomach trouble or it costs 
nothing. Take advantage of their free 
trial offer. Write them today.—Adv. 
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Protecting War Workers. 

The mobilization in England of wom- 
en’s and children’s labor for war ser- 
vice has resulted in many evils, partic- 
ularly among the young people, writes 
Mrs. Irene Andrews, assistant secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Mrs. Andrews has made a 
thorough study of the conditions ob- 
taining in industrial English towns and 
she is now endeavoring to use the 
knowledge thus gained to bring about 
in this country the adoption of such 
measures as will serve to avoid many of 
the mistakes which England at first 
made in handling the new labor and 
social problems which arose as the re- 
sult of the departure of men for the 
front and the advent of women to take 
their place. 

At present nearly 2,000,000 English 
women and children are engaged in 
industrial work, replacing men who 
have been called to the front. The na- 
tion has found under grim tests that 
protective measures for the health and 
safety of these workers, strictly en- 
forced, are a necessity not only to con- 
serve the nation’s human resources but 
also to secure the largest output. 

“Particularly in the crowded muni- 
tion centers home life suffered on ac- 
count of the war,” writes Mrs. Andrews. 
“Over-crowding, long hours spent in 
the factory and in traveling back and 
forth, an increase in the work of mem- 
bers with young families, absence of 
husbands and fathers on military ser- 
vice, and the more frequent departure 
from home of young boys and girls for 
work at a distance, all contributed to 
this result.” 

Cases of over-fatigue among women 
were found and the effects when the 
excitement of war work is over and the 
strain relaxed are still to be reckoned 
with, says the author. “Higher wages, 
which meant warmer clothing, often 
better housing, and especially better 
food, were believed to be an important 
factor in counteracting damage to 
health. They doubtless accounted for 
the improvement in health which was 
not infrequently noted in women en- 
tering munitions work from low paid 
trades—a sadly significant commentary 
on their former living conditions.” 

English women are gaining a new 
outlook, it is declared. “Even the ad- 
ditional responsibility placed on many 
women by the absence of their men 
folk seems to have been one of the stim- 
ulating influences which are said in 
three years of war to have ‘transformed’ 
the personality of the average factory 
woman. She has grown more confident, 
more independent, more interested in 
impersonal issues. The more varied 
and responsible positions opened to 
women, the public’s appreciation of 
their services, their many contacts with 
the government on account of war leg- 
islation also helped bring about the 


change which promises to be one of the 
most significant of the war.” 

The United States has been in the war 
well over a year and Americans are 
afforded a chance of observing right at 
home conditions similar to those. with 
which the people of the allied nations 
months ago had to contend. Enlightened 
efforts have been made in England to 
provide safeguards against the evils 
which sprang up and as a result indica- 
tions are present of momentous and 
lasting benefits. 

With hundreds of thousands of wom- 
en in America doing men’s work the 
same dangerous conditions which Eng- 
land faced are presented. America’s 
prospects of finding an early remedy 
for them are far brighter, however, for 
England’s experiences are before us to 
study and prc t by. 

The womanhood of England waited 
months before relief came but Ameri- 
can women should not be subjected to 
such trials when the authorities know 
from England’s experience how best to 
alleviate them, it is declared. 


British Nurses Elude Huns. 

A party of English nurses serving at 
a hospital in one of the little towns be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims avoided 
capture by the Germans by a narrow 
margin when the Huns took the village, 
escaping by slipping quietly away 
through the side door as the enemy 
were in the very act of entering the 
hospital grounds. The women were 
awakened early one morning by a ter- 
rific cannonading. For 24 hours the 
bombardment continued, the atmos- 
phere in the hospital being rendered al- 
most suffocating by the poisonous gas- 
es from the exploded shells. 

All through the day they worked car- 
ing for the wounded who were brought 
into the hospital by the score. At two 
the next morning they received orders 
to be ready to depart. All the patients 
in the hospital had previously been 
taken away except the few who were 
able to walk and these went along with 
the nurses. 

At a given signal the women slipped 
quietly out of the back of the building. 
There was a brilliant moonlight which 
made everything almost as plain as 
day. They could hear the popping of 
the rifles and pistols as the enemy 
poured into the village. The driver of 
the car which carried the belongings 
of the nurses was killed as he drove 
through the gate. 

From the air came the droning of en- 
emy airplanes. There was small chance 
that the nurses would be spared 
if seen and the bright moonlight 
made their white caps clearly visible. 
A high wall ran along the whole length 
of the village and in the shadow of this 
the women walked single file. Hour 
after hour they marched until they ar- 
rived at a little town where they pro- 
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cured food and rest. The next morn- 
ing though footsore and weary they 
marched all day and spent the night in 
a depot where they were allowed an 
armful of straw to sleep on. Though 
rats and mice infested the place they 
did not disturb the exhausted sleepers 
who in two days had covered nearly 
50 miles on foot. The following morn- 


ing the nurses boarded a train for 
Paris. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Open Cans as Containers. It is the habit 
most good housekeepers to empty foods 
that have been preserved in tin containers 
into another dish as soon as the can has 
been opened to keep the food from becom- 
ing poisonous by increased acidity or by 
the absorption of tin. This is an unneces- 





of 


sary precaution, we are informed; except 
that the tin can with its jagged edge is 
not an attractive food container there is 


no reason for its being shunned any more 
than any other dish. In laboratory tests 
recently conducted cans of corn, tomatoes, 


string beans, sauerkraut, apples, pineap- 
ple and pumpkin were opened and left 
standing several days, after which the 
contents were examined chemically. In 


most cases, it was found, the increase in 
acidity was very slight and the amount of 
tin and iron in the food was of no con- 
sequence. The taste and odor were also 
normal and so far as the wholesomeness 
of the foods was concerned they were not 
affected. 





Senator’s Wife Killed. Mrs. C. L. McNary, 
wife of U. S. Senator McNary of Ore., met 
death near her home a few nights 
while on an automobile trip with a party 
of friends. The automobile in which they 
were riding fell over a grade while passing 
another car at a narrow point in the road. 


ago 


Would Standardize Wages. Miss Pauline 
Goldmark, sister-in-law of Associate Jus- 
tice Brandeis, appeared before a_ special 

of the railroad wage commission 
time ago to urge that legislation 
standardizing the work of women em- 
ployed by railroads be adopted. The num- 
ber of women working for railroads is in- 
creasing every day, she said. At first they 
were employed principally in clerical po- 
sitions but as the help in other divisions 
became scarcer their services were extend- 
ed until now they are employed in shops 
and roundhouses, in freight vards and in 
section gangs. In a factory in Ohio where 
number of women are working, 
many of them are engaged in sorting and 
loading scrap iron, wheeling castings in 
wheelbarrows, etc., she said. They work 
nine hours a day and get 20 cents an hour; 
men doing the same class of work 

‘ive 21 cents an hour. 

War Grafters Caught. Authorities have 
been busy lately rounding up grafters and 
swindlers who have been defrauding the 
public and enriching their own pockets by 
representing themselves to be collectors 


session 


some 


a large 


re- 


for war charity enterprises that were 
found to be fakes or appropriating for 
their own benefit funds contributed to 
some worthy cause. The public in New 
York city alone has been swindled out of 
$2,000,000 or more during the past year, 
according to evidence that has been gath- 


ered. Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the 
National Housewives’ League, has been 
asked to resign for violating the duties 
and trust of her office. Mrs. William Story, 
president of the National Emergency Re- 


lief Society, has been indicted on charges | 
to | 


of misappropriating funds belonging 


that society. In league with her im the 
plot to defraud were her two sons, Allan, 
an army lieutenant, and Sterling, a govern- 
ment employee at Washington. Mrs. Story 
was formerly president general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Girl Messengers Wear Uniforms. Fifty 
girls are employed in Washington by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. as messenger 
earriers. The uniforms they wear consist 
of forester green gabardine, made Norfolk 
style, with a tam o’ shanter cap of the 
same material on the front of which is 
fastened their badge. 

VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 

Toledo Blade—Skirts are getting shorter 

or girls are outgrowing them. 





Youths Companion.—Overdressing is al- 
ways in poor taste, but it was never more 
so than it is today, when money, materials 
and labor are so urgently needed in the 
service of the nation. 


Boston Globe.—New York is to have a 
great police reserve of 10,000 women, on 
the same footing as the male police re- 
serve, which numbers about 7000 and 
which is to be increased. Many prominent 
women war and welfare workers are ex- 
pected to volunteer. Evil-doers in New 
York might as well make their minds up 
to reform. 





London Chronicle.—Sister Susie appears 
to have dropped the knitting for the sew- 
ing needle, but in Great Britain there is 
still a big demand for homemade hosiery. 
A Canadian lady who claimed the empire 
record for 523 pairs of socks has been far 
outclicked by a native of South Australia, 
whose score to date is 200 pairs ahead of 
the Canadian lady’s. 


Los Angeles Times.—This idea of giving 
two pairs of pants with a suit of clothes 
makes quite a hit with the average married 
man in these times. Wifey is learning to 
wear them in some of her war-time tasks, 
and it is frequently inconvenient for the 
husband to stay in bed while the other 
half is doing chores. 
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Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, the antisep- 
tic powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot- 
bath. The American, British 
and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot=-Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions., 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 


4 — advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use }'oot-Kase 


~~. 





Geamadions ] in their shoes each 
morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. bok of Allen’s Foot-Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable ? 

A limited number of Free Trial Packages 
of ,Allen’s Foot-Ease will be forwarded, 
charges prepaid, to any War Relief Com- 
mittee for making up Comfort Kits. 
dress, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


AGENTS: $50 A WEEK 


Fruit and vegetable dryer. Use over coal, wood. 
gas or any other kind of fire. Nodanger of burn- 
ing or scorching. Portable, 
handy home size. Fireproof 
and safetouse. Pays for it- 
self in oneday. Nocansor 
jars to buy. 


Saves 100 lbs. Sugar. 
You need no sugar when 
you dry your fruits and 
Yvegetables, Big money 
“maker for agents. Thous- 
ands being sold. Paul Hart made $60 in one week. 
Helen Tape sold 18 in one week. Roy Case sold 
65 in one day. Be first in your community to in- 
troduce this big money maker. Everybody buys. 
Write for agency and demonstrating sample, 


Thomas Dryer Co., 1651 Jane St., Dayton, O. 


PAT E N T B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
EEE Washinaton, D.C. Established 1864 
LADIES TO SEW 


ing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


work; no canvassin 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 29, Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A d- 
) 




















applications filed on partial payment 
plan. Send for free booklet. Mile 





at home for a large Philadel- 


phia Firm. Good pay; nice 











Sm. 

“To help make strong, keen, red-blooded Americans there is nothing in 

my experience which I have found so valuable as organic iron—Nuxated 
Iron,” says Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, and the Westchester County Hospital, 
Nuxated Iron often increases the strength and endurance of weak, nervous, 


run-down people in two weeks’ time, 
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It is now being used by over three 


million people annually, including such men as Hon, Leslie M, Shaw, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, and ex-Governor of Iowa; former United States 
Senator Richard Rolland Kenney of Delaware, at present Major of the U. S. 
Army; General John L. Clem (Retired), the drummer boy of Shiloh, who 
was sergeant in the U. 8S. Army when only 12 years of age: also United 
States Judge G. W. Atkinzon of the Court of Claims of Washington and 
others, Nuxated Irop is dispensed by all good druggists everywhere, 
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“LA BELLE FRANCE.” 

UR BOYS in France keep saying 
=) in their letters, after seeing 

France, that it is not strange that 
the French would fight so tenaciously 
for their country, when it is such a 
beautiful country. One of the strong- 
est characteristics of the French has 
always been: their wonderful content- 
ment and love of country. 

While being magnificently proud of 
their country and their achievements, 
they are never bumptious about forcing 
their ideals on others or parading their 
virtues as the Germans do. They are 
the most self-contained and _ self-suf- 
ficient people on the globe. 

This explains why the French have 
never been travelers. France is their 
world, and Paris is their mecca. Amer- 
icans, British and even Germans flocked 
to Paris in the years before the war, 
but Frenchmen were rare birds in Lon- 
don, Washington or Berlin. The fixed 
idea of the French people seemed to be 
to make France so attractive and to 
make themselves so agreeable that they 
would draw the world to them, instead 
of having to go out to the world them- 
selves, 

Hundreds of books have been written 
which attempted to explain this pecu- 
liar charm that France and the French 
people have for the rest of the world, 
but this charm is so subtle that it eludes 
analysis. Even foreigners who have 
made France their second home can 
not find words in which to character- 
ize their liking for it; all they know is 
that there is an undefinable something 
which makes them keep a_ specially 
soft place in their hearts for France and 
the French, 

The flood of letters that are now 
reaching this country from our boys 
over there are filled with expressions 
which bear this out. Americans by 
springing into the breach and helping 
to save France from the ravages of the 
Huns are not only endearing themselves 
to the French of this generation and 
many generations to come but they are 
also becoming intimately acquainted 
with a great and lovable people whose 
friendship is going to be of inestimable 
value. 

We may be sure that ties of all sorts 
will be formed which will survive the 
war and which will never be severed. 
France hitherto has seemed far off, in 
spite of the fact that a hundred thou- 
sand Americans or so visited there each 
vear before the war. But in future 
France will seem very near and very 
dear. Our boys will come back from 
there better Americans than ever but 
with a first-hand knowledge of France 
which will stay with them and will 
largely influence their after life. 

There is a romantic and artistic strain 
to the French nature which seems to 
mingle naturally and beneficially with 
our more practical and matter-of-fact 
make-up. The French are not perfect— 
far from it; they have the great faults 
that go with great virtues. What we 


must try to do is to make the most of 
their virtues and not allow ourselves 
to be weakened by their shortcomings. 

When a Frenchman speaks of his 
country he does it with an enthusiasm 
that is totally foreign to our unemotion- 
al American manner. It is not enough 
for him to speak of it as “France”; it 
is “la Belle France”—beautiful France, 
and to him “belle” means not merely 
beautiful in the physical sense but no- 
ble and fine in the higher sense. 

No, it is not so strange that the 
French people should be willing to fight 
so splendidly in defense of their coun- 
try, for it is their country in a peculiar 
sense. Germany doesn’t belong to the 
Huns in the same sense at all, The Huns 
are invaders—descendants of savage 
hordes that came into western Europe 
from the east, committing slaughter and 
rapine and seizing the land by violence 
from more peaceable tribes, 

No wonder then the Huns feel an 
implacable hatred for the French, for 
it was these sturdy French tribes that 
for hundreds of years have blocked 
their path to the west. “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way”, said 
Bishop Berkeley. And that has been 
true in both hemispheres, 

3ismarck marked out a wonderful 
future of further conquest for the Prus- 
sians, who had already brought most 
of the German states under Prussian 
comination. Just across the border, 
in France, lay the vast iron deposits of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Germany was short of iron and her 
leaders saw that her future expansion 
could be vastly augmented if she could 
gobble up these rich iron deposits. So 
iance was provoked into the war of 
1870-°71, which resulted in a complete 
victory for Prussia, the annexation of 
the coveted provinces and the formation 
of the German empire of today, not-to 
speak of the exaction of a billion-dol- 
lar indemnity from France. 

But Germany was still not satisfied. 
“More, more” was her motto. Bis- 
marck’s policy was frankly labeled as 
the policy of “blood and iron”’—an ex- 
pression grimly suggestive of Prussia’s 
methods and aims. All through the 
German propaganda run these symbols 
of “blood and iron”. Such things would 
be impossible to the French, whose na- 
ture is diametrically opposite. 

Things went along for nearly 40 years 
before Germany again broke the peace. 
Meantime her population had outgrown 
its bounds and she needed more coal 
and iron for working up into war ma- 
terials and articles of trade, and more 
land to exploit and to expand in. And 
so this war was started. Germany need- 
ed a bigger outlet on the sea and so she 
threw her treaty with Belgium into the 
waste-basket and invaded that little 
country. Her plans had long been ma- 
tured and all that was necessary for 
the kaiser to do to start the war was 
to press the button—and he did it. 

Revelations now prove that it was 
Germany’s fixed purpose to blast her 





way through Belgium and northeastern 
France with her big guns and thus gain 
possession of the bulk of the iron and 
coal deposits belonging to those neigh- 
bors. Thus at one blow she aimed to 
gain a double purpose, by adding these 
great resources to her own store and 
at the same time taking them away from 
her neighbors, who would thus be left 
still more helpless, 

It is often said that the German war- 
lords are mad, but there is method in 
all their madness, Theft on a colossal 
scale is their deliberate object, and they 
are absolutely unscrupulousin the means 
they employ to attain their ends. They 
would overrun and subjugate this coun- 
try the same as they would France if 
they could get the chance. They have 
everything to gain and not much to 
lose by this policy of violence and con- 
quest. 

We should thank our lucky stars that 
France stands as a buffer between them 
and us and that the brave Belgians, 
French, British, Italians and other de- 
fenders have blocked the road west- 
ward with their bodies and have issued 
the solemn vow, “They shall not pass.” 

Had the Huns not been thus blocked 
in France they would have forced an- 
other peace on their enemies, far more 
tyrannical than any former one. Then 
there would have been another period 
of preparation, during which we would 
have been lulled to sleep by our paci- 
fists and pro-German propagandists— 
and then Germany would have struck 
us and dealt us also a mortal blow. 

Kaiser Wilhelm, as we know, hadinti- 
mated in the past that Germany would 
reach a point where she could come out 
into the open and impose her will on 
us. Mr. Gerard tells us that while he 
was ambassador at Berlin and when 
this country was still neutral, the wick- 
ed old kaiser shook his fist and de- 
clared frankly that after this war was 
over he would get around to fix us. 

We know now that these Prussian 
robber clans would never have been 
satisfied until they had completed the 
conquest of the world, and even then 
they would have grumbled because 
there were no more worlds to conquer, 
like Alexander of old. It has taken the 
sacrifice of Belgium and France and 
Russia and Serbia and Rumania and 
Italy to expose the ulterior purpose of 
the pan-German schemers, and it has 
taken the Hun ruthlessness on land and 
sea and in the air to show us and all 
the world how brutal and low a nation 
can become which makes every other 
object subordinate and tributary to the 
one dominant object of conquest and 
rapine. 

No wonder the French love their 
beautiful France, which is peculiarly 
blessed in many ways and which means 
so much to them and to all believers in 
liberty and honor. First it was in 
England that the priceless principles of 

free government were established, by 
a conflict that lasted centuries; next it 
was in America that the fires of liberty 
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were lighted, and then it was in France 
that the crusade against monarchism 
and tyranny was taken up and the issue 
was fought out, 

The Germans never took much in- 
terest in freedom and they have mostly 
been content to be vassals and obey the 
behests of their war-lords and live and 
die for them, A few liberty-loving Ger- 
mans did leave their home country and 
migrate to America to escape the evils 
of militarism and political repression, 
and now most of these are aiding to- 
ward the great victory that is going to 
be won over these feudal oppressors. 

This will be a_victory which will not 
only relieve Europe and this country 
from the Hun menace for all time but 
which is destined to be the greatest 
blessing that ever came to the Teuton 
people themselves, by delivering them 
from the yoke under which they are 
now coerced and crushed, Yes, there 
is going to be every reason to think of 
beautiful, noble, long-suffering France 


with admiration and affection in the 
times that are coming. 
HE allies will have the kaiser’s 


warrant for’ going the limit and 
wreaking destruction on all sides as 
soon as they enter on German soil. The 
other day when he was visiting the 
fighting front in France he expressed 
approval of the Hun practices and laid 
down the principle that in war mili- 
tary necessity is the supreme law and 
nothing should be spared which stands 
in the way of victory. Might makes 
right and the Almighty upholds the 
hand that wields the sword, he said. 
All right. We accept the issue as thus 
so clearly stated by the “All-Highest”. 
Of course all good Teutons must be 
willing to abide by the fiat of their kai- 
ser and to take all that comes with it. 
When the allies begin to blast and carve 
their way through their home territory 
they must not complain but must accept 
their lot with resignation, knowing that 
it has been O. K.-ed in advance by their 
lord and master and, according to him, 
approved by God. “We can reverently 
admire God’s hand in history”, says 
Wilhelm II. So let it be. The allies do 
not pretend to interpret the will of God 
or to monopolize his favor, but they are 
trying conscientiously to carry on this 
great remedial crusade in such a way 
that they will work in harmony with 
the principles of divine law and thus 
earn a merited victory, The Germans 
need to suffer by having the war 
brought to their own homes; they must 
see with their own eyes and feel in their 
own bodies what war means to those 
who are the under dogs. The Prussian 


war-lords have always planned their 
wars so as to fight them on the terri- 
tory of their neighbors. If that method 
of doing things is permitted to stand 
vindicated, then they and others will 
continue to plan similar wars of con- 
quest in the future. But if this war is 
made to react on the Germans them- 
selves and to cause them to suffer bit- 
terly and be made to understand some 
of the misery they have brought on 
others, then they will see how wrong 
such things are and their severe pun- 
ishment will serve as an-example for 
all time to deter others. Hence the 
thing to do is to act on the kaiser’s 
warrant and let force and destruction 
decide the war by wiping out as much 
of Germany and as many Germans as 
possible. When they say “enough”, it 
will be time to consider peace and to 
parley over the peace penalties to be 
imposed on them. And as the Paris 
Temps says, one of the incidents of the 
peace that we secure should be “a string 
of well-laden gibbets in Berlin”. The 
war-lords who brought all this suffer- 
ing on the world should not be left to be 
punished altogether in the next world; 
they should be executed like the com- 
mon felons that they are, as a whole- 
some warning to all who might seek to 
imitate them, or, better yet, be made to 
eke out their life at hard labor, as pris- 
oners in disgrace. 


i 
UENTIN ROOSEVELT is now on 
the fighting front in France with- 
in a few miles of the interesting old city 
of St. Quentin. St. Quentin is unfortu- 
nately in the hands of the Huns at pres- 
ent, but how appropriate it would be if 
young Roosevelt should be “in at the 
death” when the invaders are pushed 
back out of that place and it is restored 
to its rightful possessors, the French. 
q 
AISER is going to find that war is 
just what Sherman said it was, and 
then some. 
q 
ROBABLY after the war the ladies 
will insist on having a monument 
erected in honor of the inventor of the 
knitting-bag, which has certainly 
shown itself to be the eighth wonder of 
the modern world. 
© 
UESTION is still being debated as 
to what our soldier boys over 
there are to be nicknamed. The Stars 
and Stripes, the official weekly paper of 
the American Expeditionary Force, 
published in Paris, gives us testimony 
right from the front. The soldiers, it 
says, have no use for the term “Sam- 
mies”—almost anything would be bet- 





ter than that. A poem that is being 
circulated at the front voices this pro- 
test where it says, 
“I wonder for dat handle 
Just who I got to thank? 
Why don’t they cut dat ‘Sammy’ stuff 
And stick to good old ‘Yank’?” 
“Yanks” is a name that is gaining cur- 
rency, especially owing to the popular 
song “Over There”, which: warns the 
kaiser that “the Yanks are coming”. 
But the Southern soldiers resent being 
called Yanks and it is not likely that 
that name will stick. The most gener- 
ally accepted and best-liked nickname 
over there is “dough-boys”, the Stars 
and Stripes tells us. While “dough- 
boys” was originally a term of mild 
derision applied to infantrymen, it is 
now broadened to embrace “every man 
who ‘wears the uniform”, that paper 
says, whether in the infantry, artillery, 
signal corps, medical corps or what 
not, and including both officers and 
common soldiers. Some of the soldiers 
don’t relish the nickname but until a 
better one comes along it will no doubt 
be the favored one. Many interesting 
items appear in the Stars and Stripes, 
and even the advertisements throw 
light on the situation over there. For 
example we find the Grand Nouvel ho- 
tel at Lyons proclaiming itself as “the 
favorite stopping place of American of- 
ficers”. Rooms are quoted at from six 
to 30 francs a day—roughly $1.15 to 
$5.75. Then the Family hotel in Paris 
invites American patrons and offers 
“full board from 10 francs a day”—or 
less than $2. These rates are certainly 
low, considering the times and condi- 
tions. 
q 

EBT of United States at end of fis- 

cal year. June 30, was 12 billion 
dollars in round numbers, or 12 times 
what it was when we entered the war. 
However, half of this is represented by 
loans to our allies, so that the net debt 
is only about six billions. This is less 
than three per cent of our national 
wealth, whereas Germany and Austria 
are now loaded up with debt to the ex- 
tent of 40 per cent of their wealth. Of 
course our debt will be several times 
six billions before we get through with 
the present job, but the victory will be 
worth it. 


¢ 

ERMAN newspaper called the Fran- 

kischer Volksfreund asks “what 
steps are we Germans going to take in 
Belgium?” We would answer that if 
they want to save themselves they had 
better take steps pointing toward home, 
and make them long steps too. 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
{interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by Special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue, or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Symbols of Political Parties. 


Ques. Please tell me how the Republican 
party came to be represented by an ele- 
phant, the Democratic party by a donkey 
and the Progressive party by a bull moose. 
—Ans. Elephant and donkey were originat- 
ed as symbols of Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, respectively, by Thomas 
Nast, celebrated cartoonist. It is related 
that New York Herald in 1874 published an 
article charging President Grant with 
“caesarism”. Following this was another 
telling about menagerie animals roaming 
about one of the parks in New York. This 
is said to have suggested the idea to the 
cartoonist who chose the elephant for the 
Republican party because of its character- 
istic cleverness and unwieldiness and the 
donkey for the Democratic party because 
the resemblance between certain charac- 
teristics of the two. Bull moose became 
symbol of Progressive party as result of 
remark by Col. Roosevelt; in response to 
inquiry as to his health on one occasion 
he replied that he felt like a “bull moose” 





Second-Class Matter to France. 


Ques. Is second-class mail matter sent 
across to the American forces in France? 
I expect to go soon and would like to have 
the Pathfinder follow me.—Ans. Second- 
class matter is being. shipped to France for 
U. S. soldiers but because first-class mat- 
ter which is going over in considerable 
volume has right of way and because of 
troop movements on a large scale delivery 
of second-class matter is slow. 





Utilization of Waste Paper. 

Ques. Why is it that, while the price 
of many publications has been advanced 
or the publications have been reduced in 
size because of the scarcity or advance in 
the price of paper, according to the pub- 
lishers’ claims, there is no demand for 
waste paper or old_ periodicals?—<Ans. 
Freight rates are so high and railroads 
have so much traffic that cost of collection 
and transportation is greater than price 
mills can afford to pay for waste paper. 





Having a Bill Introduced in Congress. 

Ques. Is there any way for a citizen to 
have a bill brought before the national 
congress ?—Ans.- He may outline measures 
he wishes to have brought before congress 
and submit to his representative in con- 
gress. If latter is convinced that bill em- 
bodying these features should be presented 
he may bring it before proper committee 
after making any alterations that he be- 
lieves to be necessary. 





The Australian Ballot. 

Ques. Please tell me what the Australian 
ballot is—Ans. System of balloting so 
called because it was first used in elections 
held in New South Wales in Australia, in 
1858 and subsequently in all subdivisions 
of commonwealth. In more or less modi- 
fied form it has been adopted in most 


states and countries where elective fran- 
chise is enjoyed by people. 


Main features 


are that ballots used in voting are printed 
at public expense and each voter is sup- 
plied with copy when he presents himselt 
at polls to vote. Secrecy in voting is guar- 
anteed by legal provisions against voters 
exhibiting ballots to anyone after they 
have marked them. Voters mark the 
ballots in separate booths and then hand 
them to proper election officer who depos- 
its them in the ballot box. If vgter is not 
capable of marking his ballot it may be 
marked at his direction by two of the 
judges who must belong to different par- 
ties. Ballot is then placed in ballot box 
in regular manner. 


Term of Service of West Pointers. 

Ques. Is a young man after graduatio: 
from the U. S. military academy at West 
Point obliged to serve in the U. S. army? 
If so how long?-—Ans. On entering acad- 
emy cadets are required to pledge them- 
selves to eight years of service in U. S. 
army, counting from date of admission to 
academy. 





Time to Obtain a Patent. 

Ques. How much time 
quired to obtain a patent? 
cation be cancelled and the fee returned? 
—Ans. Anywhere from a few months to 
two years may be required for patent t 
be proved. Application might be cancelled 
but no fees are returned by patent office 


Panama Canal Not Closed. 

Ques. Has the Panama canal been closed 
on account of the war or are vessels sti! 
passing through it?—-Ans. It is open and 
many vessels are passing through it: in 
first half of fiscal year 1917 450 
went through from Atlantic to 
and 456 went through in opposite 
tion. 
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Special or Limited Military Duty. 

Ques. What is meant by special or lim- 
ited military duty for which drafted met 
are being accepted when they fail to mea 
ure up fully to the physical standards re- 
quired for general service?—Ans. Such 
men may be used in any capacity which 
does not call for actual duty on the firing 
line. Among special and limited positions 
are those of laborers, clerks, carpenters, 
cooks, draftsmen, surveyors, repairmen, 
telegraphers, etc. 





Salaries Paid Lawmakers. 

Ques. Please tell me what salaries mem- 
bers of the British house of commons, th 
French chamber of deputies and the Ger- 
man reichstag receive—Ans. Members ot 
British houses of commons receive about 
$3,000 annually; of French chamber oi 
deputies about $2,900 annualiy; of German 
reichstag about $750 annually. 





Enlisted Men Must Wear Uniforms. 

Ques. Is an enlisted man in the U. 5 
army allowed to take off his uniform and 
wear civilian clothes whenever he pleases 
—Ans. In time of war enlisted men are 
required to wear prescribed army uniform 
on all occasions. 





Number of Millionaires in U. 8. 
Ques. How many 
in the U. S. at the 
Figures of federal 

number to be 120. 


millionaires are ther 
present time ?—Ans 
reserve board shov 





Ember Days. 

Ques. What are Ember days and why 
called?—Ans. These are church days, thre 
in each season of the year, set apart fo 
fasting and prayer. Ember days are 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday afte 
Lent, after Whitsunday, after Sept. 14 and 
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after Dee. 13. It has been supposed, but er- 
aon Path that name was derived from 
custom of penitents sitting in ashes or em- 
bers at these times. Name is said to be 
corruption of “quatuor tempora” through 
Dutch “quatemper” and German “quatem- 


ber”. Anglo-Saxon term was “ymbren” or 
“embren”, denoting course, or circuit, as 
days occurred regularly. 
“Bottled in Bond.” 
Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
the phrase, “bottled in bond”’—Ans. Re- 


fers to such products as whisky and other 
liquors liable to customs or excise duties 
which are stored until duties are paid in 
bonded warehouse—building owned by ap- 
proved persons who have given bonds for 
strict observance of revenue laws. 





Spitzenberg Coal. 

Ques. Have any of the coal deposits in 
the island of Spitzenberg been developed? 
Yes; extensive coal areas have been 
opened and worked by American, British 
and Swedish concerns. One of these con- 
cerns in 1912 shipped to Europe some 40,- 
O00 tons. 


Ans. 





Czolgosz Was American-Born. 


Ques. Of what nationality was Leon 
Czolgosz who killed President McKinley? 
4ns. He was American-born, a native 


of Detroit, but of Polish extraction. 





New York Draft Riots. 

Ques. Please tell me something about 
the draft riots in New York at the time of 
the Civil war—Ans. In May, 1863, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, acting under law passed pre- 
vious year, ordered draft of men to begin 
in July to fill ranks of Union army. Meas- 
ure was opposed in several states but no- 
where was resistance so serious as in New 
York. Many regarded law as unfair be- 
cause under its provisions men eligible for 
service were allowed to employ substitutes. 
Thus men with money could get off while 
those without, even if less eligible, had to 
go. Riots began July 13 and continued 
four days when sufficient organized mili- 
tary forces were sent in to restore order. 
Negroes who appeared in streets were an- 
grily pursued by rioters, spurred on by 
violent and reckless men, and in some in- 
stances stoned or hanged. Number of pri- 
vate houses were entered and plundered 
or burned. About 1,000 persons, many of 
them negroes, lost their lives and property 
worth $2,000,000 was destroyed. 





Unrefined Cuban Sugar. 

Ques. Is raw sugar as it arrives in this 
country in bulk from Cuba unfit for do- 
mestic use before it is refined?—Ans. Unre- 
fined sugar from Cuba could be used but 
usually before refining it is not clean 
enough for human consumption. 





Armenia and the Armenians. 


Ques. Please tell me what and where 
Armenia is and briefly outline its history. 
-Ans. Name Armenia is applied to an- 
cient country of western Asia, between Cas- 
pian sea and Asia Minor. It embraces 
total area of some 137,000 square miles and 
includes northwestern part of Persia, 
southern region of Transcaucasia and 
northeastern section of Asiatic Turkey. 
Many wars between Armenians and Turks 
have occurred and usually these have been 
attended by massacres and gross mistreat- 
ment of former. Armenia, once a power- 
ful kingdom. was conquered by Alexander 
the Great in 325 B. C. and for about 200 
years it remained subject to Macedonians 
or Syrian-Greeks. It then secured its 


"- 





dependence and shortly afterward was di- 
vided into two parts, Armenia Minor and 
Armenia Major. Latter was conquered by 
Parthians about 150 B. C. and subsequently 
passed under control of several different 
nations. Armenia Minor became Roman 
province in year 70 A. D. and after passing 
to hands of various nations became Turk- 
ish possession in 1541. Entire region once 
comprising Armenia is now divided among 
Turks, Russians and Persians. Armenians 
who, like the Jews, are widely scattered 
over earth speak language classified with 
Indo-European family of languages but vo- 
cabulary now contains many words de- 
rived from Persian and Turkish dialects. 
They are intelligent, industrious, peaceful 
and faithful to their religion and their 
traditions. 


The Term “Litterateur”. 


Oues. What is the meaning of the word 
“litterateur”?—Ans. Term which of 
French origin is applied te one who is en- 
gaged in literature as a profession or 
any literary man. 

Name for Color and Material. 
Does the word khaki refer to the 
material used for making soldiers’ uni- 
forms or to the peculiar brownish or drab 
color?—Ans. It is used both as name of 
material and to designate color. Unquali- 
fied, as ni of however, it 


is 


to 


Khaki 


ues. 


“ty =p 
1aterial, is 


me 
very indefinite as cloth made of cotton, 
wool or mixtures of the two all may be 


called. khaki. 


Modern High Explosives. 

Ques. Please tell me what the following 
high expk sives are made of: gun-cotton, 
smokeless powder, T. N. T., nitroglycerin 
and dynamite—Ans. Gun-cotton made 
by soaking cotton fibers in mixture of one 
part nitric acid and three parts sulphuric 
acid, then drying resultant product and 
pressing it into cakes; smokeless powder is 
made by soaking gun-cotton in ether al- 
cohol; T. N. T.—trinitrotolene—is a ful- 
minate formed of nitro-substitution com- 
pound; nitroglycerin is made by treating 
glycerin with mixture of concentrated sul- 
phuric nitric acids; dynamite con- 
sists of glycerin held in an absorbent, usu- 
ally nitrate mixture infusorial earth. 


is 


and 


or 





Botanical Gardens in U. S. 

Ques. Name some of the most import- 
ant botanical gardens in the U. S—Ans. 
National, Washington, D. C.; Missouri, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
New York, New York city; Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Il].; Cambridge, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 





Foreign Medals for U. S. Fighting Men. 

Ques. Are U. S. soldiers and sailors per- 
mitted to accept and wear foreign medals? 
—Ans. Not without consent of congress; 
constitution in Art. |, seetion nine, clause 
8, provides that “no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them (the 
United States) shall, without the consent 
of the congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office or title of any kind 
whatever from any king, prince or for- 
eign state.” 








Granulated Eyelids, 
Eyes inflamed by expo- 
sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
quickly relieved by Murine 


Sore 
Ey cs os aay agg 


Druggists or by mail $0c per Bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Tubes 25¢. For Book of the Eye 
FREE ask Murine Eve Remecy Ce., Chicage 


























Factory 
Direct 


On Approva 
freight prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small de 
t, then $1 a weck; 
at our expense. No risk at 
all. Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Best Tires—the famous 
$9.00 VITALIC DE LUXE TIRES 


WRITE TODA fer Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors) FREE. Pick out your model. 


RAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. N30, PHILADELPHIA 
WE BUY AND SELL 


Stocks and Bonds 


Before buying any stock, write for informa- 
tion regarding its financial condition and 


our price. “Financial Indicator” 


Smith-Martin Company 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PICK YOURS QUICK! 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 
sprocket; coaster brake; 
dove-tail color design, etc. 





sent free. 





"Way Less Than Manufacturer’s Price 
Speak quick—for these ro It U nderwoods 


are getting scarce. rout. bought 
100,000 Underwoods. eae Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Kent or buy. 
Write quick for Offer No.gjg . 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chic 








Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athbleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cludi one of America’s best educational! journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN said: 


“I will study and get 
ready and sometime my 
chance will come.” 










erty of a log cabin, Abraham 
Lincoln had 
little chance to 
get an educa- 
tion. But he 
was so deter- 
mined to suc- 
ceed that he 
brushed obstacles aside ; he made the most 
of what slender advantages he had (once he 
walked forty miles to borrow a book); he 
every spare moment for study; his 
chance did come and he was ready! 

Some day you’ll be considered for a good 
job ahead. Get ready, and you'll surely go 
up! You have ten chances for every one 
that Lincoln had. The International Corre- 
spondence Schools will train you, right at 
home in spare time, for a better job, for 
more pay, for the big chance when it comes. 
Make your start now. Mark and mail the 
eoupon and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Boz 497 2, Scranton, Pa: 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 














|Electrieal Engineering ADVERTISING 
Mechanical Engineering Salesmanship 
Mechanica! Drafting )\Commercial Law 
ivil Engineering |) BOO KKEEPING 
Stationary Engineering (Stenography 


Lj Civil Service 
Ry. Mail Service 
AUTOMOBILES 





architectural Draitiag 


Name 
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Great Special 
Trial Offer 
6 months for 


50c 


N ow is the time to get your boy started to read- 

ing this best of all boys’ magazines Only 50c 
for a half year’s reading—big interesting numbers 
that will crowd out the trashy, sensational stories 
and give your boy the kind of reading that will 
make a man of him. 

You can make him no better gift. The Boy's Maga- 
zine will give him entertainment, instruction and the 
inspiration to accomplish things. It is filled every 
month with the kind of matter that delights boys’ 
hearts and makes good citizens. Articles on Science, 
Electricity, the World War, Hunting, Fishing and 
Camping Stories—Travels, Athletics, Games, Con- 
tests, Photography, Boys’ Clubs, Stamps and Coin 
Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Anecdotes and Jokes. 


Help Your Boy To Earn 


Your boy wants to make money and you want him 
to learn its value. The book ‘‘Fifty Ways How Boys 
Have Made Money’”’ will be a great help to him. We 
give this fine book as a special premium with this 50c subscription 
The book alone is worth many times the Special Subscription Price. 
Your boy s! id have it. It may mean starting him on his career in life. 

This special Trial Offer of Magazine for six months with book for 
$0c is for new subscriptions only, and is limited in time. Take 
advantage of it right away. Stamps received if more convenient. 
Yearly subscription price now $1.50. 


On Sale at all News Stands, 15c a Copy 


YOU CAN MAKE BIG : ] 
oyS Selling THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE each oney e 
’ month. Write us today for 10 copies 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD co., 
2415 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


ply nl gen xhibit @ 
the new bdr E- ‘com- sm. & 
pletely equipped with electric light e.4 = 
andhorn, carrier, stand, too! tank 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other | 
. colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “‘Ranger”’ line of bicycles. { 
DELIVERED FREE on approval |My 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big If 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and a 
s, Horns, Wheels, 
sam ries, and parts for 
« pierelee—ot half usual prices. 
MONEY but tell us ¥ 
oni what you need. Do not buy until you | 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. \Y 


M EA CYCLE COMPANY | 


Dept. p.183 CHICAGO 


wsGOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 60, are needed for perm 1anent, protected 
il Service positions in Washington and elsewhere. 
ernment Departments short of help. Get in while 
andish veavy anc d pr. omotions are rapid; be well fixed 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Interesting work, 
easy hours, higher salaries, and long vacations with pay. 
Ordinary education sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. 
Position or money-back guaranty. Reduced rates now 







































—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions. Just ask for “Book HG.” WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political ‘pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 
START A MOVING PICTURE SHOW 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE. FILM AND 
EVERYTHING FURNISHED. EASY PAYMENT 
A PLAN. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A.L.,540 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SELL America, We Love You"’ 


Great new patriotic picture. Make $10 daily 
Beautiful 16x20 sample prepaid 10c. Sells for 25e. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Publishers, NEW EGYPT, N. 3. 
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The Useful Peanut. 


A few years ago almost a quart: of 
peanuts could be purchased for a nick- 
el. Their value as anything but a light 
refreshment was little thought of then; 
most people regarded them simply as 
adjuncts to a good time on circus days 
and other gala occasions, like pop, soda, 
etc., not as a rich, nutritious article of 
food. 

In these days of food scarcity, how- 
ever, the peanut has come to occupy an 
impor tant place among the articles con- 
tributing to the sustenance of the hu- 
man body and its food properties are 
appreciated as never before. 

Among the foods which -may be de- 
rived wholly or largely from peanuts 
are peanut butter, peanut oil, salad oil, 
lard compounds, sardine packing, olive 
setting, oleomargarine and sweet oil 
substitutes. Peanuts are also used in 
the manufacture of emulsions, cos- 
metics, soap, washing powder, glycer- 
ine, nitroglycerine, black grease, candle 
pitch, putty, roofing composition, in- 
sulation, linoleums, oilcloth, water- 
proofing, artificial leather, cheap paint 
base and fulling ware. . 

The usefulness of the peanut plant 
does not stop with the nut, however; 
we are told by the Weekly Bulletin, 
published under the direction of the 
food Administration, that peanut hay 
may be fed with profit to live stock and 
the hulls may be used as fual, fertilizer 
and in the tin plate industry. 

The price of peanuts has trebled with- 
in a short time. No longer is their 
cultivation limited to small areas but 
more land is being given to them every 
year and in some localities farmers are 
devoting most of their efforts to peanut 
raising, 


Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary. 

Following an invitation from a syn- 
dicate of booksellers to prepare a new 
dictionary of the English language Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the distinguished and 
somewhat eccentric English writer and 
scholar worked out a plan for such a 
book and communicated this in 1747 to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, statesman and 
litterateur, outlining to him the prin- 
ciples which he proposed to follow and 
showing the need of such a work at that 
time. 

Lord Chesterfield apparently paid lit- 
tle attention to Dr. Johnson or his pro- 
posed dictionary but the author, undis- 
mayed by this slight, set about the task. 
It was hard and before it was finished 
his own patience and that of the pub- 
lishers was more than once sorely tried. 
It is related that when the man in 
charge of the printing received the last 
manuscript pages he exclaimed: “Thank 
God! I have done with him,” This when 
it reached the ears. of Dr Johnson elic- 
ited the caustic remark: “I am glad that 
he thanks God for anything.” 

Lord Chesterfield, it seems, took more 
interest in the work as it neared com- 
pletion and, in the hope that his name 


might finally appear as its patron, wrote 
two letters to a London journal, an- 
nouncing the appearance of the new 
dictionary and speaking in highly flat- 
tering terms of its plan and execution. 

Johnson, however, had keenly felt the 
neglect and rebuff he had experienced 
at the earl’s hands and declined this 
tardy support. “I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity”, he wrote in a digni- 
fied letter, “not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or 
to be unwilling that the public should 
consider me as owing that to a patron 
which providence has enabled me to do 
for myself.” And the dictionary which 
‘ame out in 1755 was without any ded- 
ication to a patron, 

The work which was the standard 
for many years and was revised and 
reprinted many times was a great im- 
provement over anything of the kind 
that had been produced before it, par- 
ticularly in the use of well-selected quo- 
tations and in the attention which was 
given in it to the historical develop- 
ment of the English language. 

Johnson’s definitions were sometimes 
anything but clear and _ illuminating, 
however, and in some instances he al- 
lowed his personal prejudices and 
cynicism to creep and detract from 
their real value. The following are 
classical examples: “Pension, an allow- 
ance made to anyone without an equiv- 
alent. In England it is generally under- 
stood to mean pay given to a state hire- 
ling for treason to his country.” “Oats, 
a grain which in England is given to 
horses but in Scotland supports the peo- 
ple.” “Network, anything reticulated or 
decussated at equal distances with in- 
terstices between the intersections.” 

The author anticipated criticism of 
some of his definitions and undertook 
to head it off by stating in his preface 
to the work that “a few wild blunders 
and risible absurdities might for a time 
furnish folly with laughter and harden 
ignorance into contempt.” This un- 
doubtedly sealed the mouths of some 
who otherwise would have criticised 
the work but a number found mistakes 
which they considered tvo glaring to be 
everlooked. 





Puzzle-Problem No. 347. 


If a pipe leading into a cistern will 
fill it in 10 minutes and one leading out 
from it will empty it in five minutes, 
how long will it be until all of the water 
will be out, assuming that the cistern 
is full when both pipes are opened? 
Submitted by P. M. Hayes, Dorest, Ohio. 


The Tallest Chimney in the World. 

In many cities in various lands are 
chimneys which have been proclaimed 
as “the tallest in the world”, remarks 
popular Mechanics, but the structure 
which without doubt truly possesses 
this title has recently been completed 
in Sagonoseki, Japan. 

It is of reinforced concrete and stands 
570 feet high on a hill 430 higher than 
the copper smelter with which it is 
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connected, so that it discharges its poi- 
sonous fumes 1,000 feet above the plant. 
The chimney is 42 feet in diameter at 
the base and its inside diameter at the 
top is a little more than 26 feet. 

The foundation is 95 feet in diameter 
and contains 2,700 cubic yards of con- 
crete. The first 150 feet of the chimney 
has a concrete lining separated from 
the outer wall by a five-inch space. 
Four hundred tons of steel were used 
in the whole structure. 





Ever Meet a “Contranome”? 


Italian peasants, like Russian peas- 
ants, have nicknames which take the 
place of Christian and surname togeth- 
er, Norman Douglas tells us in Old 
Calabria. These nicknames, he says, 
are called contranomes and some of 
them are intelligible, such as O’Sciac- 
quariello (acqua—a leaking),one whose 
money leaks from his pocket, a spend- 
thrift; or San Pietro, from his saintly 
appearance; or O’Civile, who is so un- 
civilized; or Cristoforo Colombo, be- 
cause he is so very wide-awake. But 
80 per cent of them are quite obscure 
even to their owners; they go back to 
some forgotten trick or incident during 
childhood or to some pet name that 
even in the beginning meant nothing. 
Nearly every man and boy has his con- 
tranome by which, and by which alone, 
he is known in his village. 

The women do not have these nick- 
names, unless they are conspicuous by 
some peculiarity, such as A’Soirra,—the 
spy,—or A’Paponnessa,—the fat one,— 
whose counterpart in the male sex 
would be O’Tripone. 

Conceive, now, what trouble it en- 
tails to find a man in a strange village 
if you do not know his contranome. 
You set forth your business to a crowd 
of villagers that has collected. It is 
very simple. You want to speak to 
Luigi So-and-so. A good-natured indi- 
vidual, who seems particularly anxious 
to help, summarizes affairs by saying: 
“The gentleman wants Luigi So-and-so.” 

There is evidently some joke in the 
mere suggestion of such a thing; they 
all smile. Then a confused murmur of 
voices goes up: “Luigi—Luigi. Now 
which Luigi does he mean?” 

You repeat his surname in a loud 
voice. It produces no effect, beyond 
that of increased hilarity. 

“Perhaps O’Zoccolone?” 

“Perhaps O’Seticchio?” 

“Or the figlio d’ O’Zibalocchio?” 

The good-natured individual volun- 
teers to beat the surrounding district 
and bring in all the Luigis he can find. 
After half an hour they begin to arrive, 
one by one. He is not among them. 

leanwhile half the village has gath- 
ered round, vastly enjoying the fun, 
which it hopes will last until bedtime. 
You are getting bewildered; new peo- 
ple flock in from the fields to whom 
the mysterious joke about Luigi must 
be explained. 

“Luigi—Luigi,” they begin again. 
“Now, which of them can he mean?” 

“Perhaps O’Marzariello?” 

“Or O’Cuccolillo?” 


“] never thought of him,’ says the 





good-natured individual. “Here, boy, 
run tell O’Cuccolillo that a foreign gen- 
tleman wants to see him.” 

By the time O’Cuccolillo appears on 
the scene the crowd has thickened. 
You explain the business for the 50th 
time; no—he is Luigi, of course, but 
not the right Luigi, which he regrets 
considerably. Then the joke is made 
clear to him, and Ire laughs again. You 
have lost all your nerve, but the vil- 
Jagers are beginning to love you. 

“Can it be O’Sciabecchino?” 

“Or the figlio d’ O’Chiappino?” 

“It might be O'’Busciardiello 
har |.” 

“He’s dead.” 

“So he is. I quite forgot.’ 

Suddenly a withered hag croaks au- 
thoritatively: “I know! The gentleman 
wants O’Tentillo.” 


the 


Chorus of villagers interested but 
skeptical: “Then why in the world 


doesn’t he say so?” 


O’Tentillo lives far away. An hour 
elapses; at last he comes. No, this is 
not your Luigi; he is another Luigi. 
You are ready to sink into the earth. 
The crowd surges all round; the news 
has spread to the neighboring hamlets. 

“Luigi—Luigi. Let me see. It might 
be O’Rappo.” 

“O’Massassillo, more likely.” 

“IT have it! It’s O’Spennatiello,” 
the good-natured individual. 

“Never mind the fool,” says a cheery 
person who has just arrived on the 
scene, in excellent English. “See here, 
] live 15 years in Brooklyn; fine town! 
What’s your Luigi’s surname, anyhow?” 

You explain once more. 

“Why, there’s the very man, standing 
right in front of you! He’s Luigi, and 
that’s his surname right enough. He 
don’t know it himself, you bet.” 

And he points to the good-natured in- 
dividual! 


WHY HE EMIGRATED. 


Sir Douglas Haig, the Scottish command- 
er-in-chief of the British armies, once said 
at a London dinner party: 

“A Scot bored his English friends 
boasting about what a fine country 
land was. 

“ Why 


says 


by 
Scot- 
Scotland, a Lon- 


did you leave 





ECZEMA 


Many times called Salt Rheum, 
Tetter, Skin Cancer, etc. 


I believe that eczema is a curable disease 
and I mean it in all that the word cure 
means, not merely to patch it up and then 
have it break out again as bad or worse 
than ever, but when I say I believe it is 
curable | mean just that curable. It makes 
no difference to me where you have been 
treated, what vou have used or what others 
have told you, all I want is a chance to show you that 





1 know something about eczema. If you will write 
me today I will gladly send you a free trial treat 


nent that will do more to convince you than I could 
ever do though I shouted it from the house tops. 
Don’t send any money. My trial treatment is free 
and you may have it by writing me a postal card 
asking for it. If you continue to suffer now and re 
fuse to send for this free trial it is no fault of mine 
No matter where you live or how bad your case is, 
all you have to do is drop me a card and I will send 
you the treatment without cost and it will have to 
speak for itself. The free treatment I will send you 
may give you more real comfort and relief than you 
have bad in years. Write me now. 
TEXAS 


DR. ADKISSON, BEAUMONT, 
Pear! Street 


Dept. N. 555 





| Gent op each machine. 








| 


joner asked, 
much?’ 

*‘It was like this,’ he said. ‘In Scotland 
everybody was as clever as myself, and | 
could make no progress, but here—and he 
chuckled again—‘here [’m gettin’ along 
verra weel.’” 


‘since you liked the place so 
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Who will write the 


SONG HITS: WAR? 


With this country entering its second year in the 
“World War” it is doubtful if the song which will be 





known as the “‘Hit of the War,” has as yet made its 
appearance. While it is true that such War Songs as 
‘Over There’ and “Liberty Bell’ have made some im- 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This story tells how John Randolph undertakes to 
recover treasure from the sunken Missouri river 
steamboat Morning Star, which lies buried in the 
sand on the property of old Caleb Moore, who has 
been half crazed by the ruin of his store, caused by 
the shifting of the river. Captain Moss Gregg, the 
old pilot of the steamer, and Hugh Atchison, tl 


schoolteacher, aid Randolph in his work. Joel L ang- 
worthy, a sbrewd local lawyer and politician, seeks 
to frustrate Randolph's plans. Randolph is much 
interested in Juliet Moore, granddaughter of the 
old storekeeper. Randolph mysteriously disappears, 
and Atchison discovers and rescues him from “an 
old mine. 





“Poor old soul!” said Randolph. “I’m 
sorry I wronged Moore by a suspicion so 
hideous. God knows what it was that he 
fancied he saw at the window that night— 
he threw his glass at it—his jaw was set 


like a dead man’s. A man would have to 


look beyond the things of this world, 
Hugh, to freeze the blood in him that way.” 

“The day of specters in the Narris is 
nearly past, thank God!” said the school- 
naster fervently; “the holy water that will 
disperse the demons is distilled.” 

“Do you think Moore knows it, then? 
Do you believe it was Joel he warned me 
against?” 

“If he knew it he’d shoot him down like 
a wolf! I don’t know what it was he 
warned you against—he spoke about it to 
me, too, in a. rambling, insane way, only 
yesterday. The old man’s mind is going, 
John.” 

“Maybe if we could get him away from 
here, and these gloomy associations, he 
could be cured. It’s a place of doubt, 
dread and insane horrors! I feel it it my 
own blood, Hugh—I’m sick, sick of it to 
the bone—I could almost wish [’d never 
come !” 

He seemed sick, in truth, the reaction of 
his long strain upon him. He bent for- 
ward, his face hidden in his hands, shiver- 
ing as if the day was coming in cold in- 
stead of red with the fire that the sun was 
bringing, still hidden in its brazier below 
the horizon. 

“Youre not through yet, John,” the 
schoolmaster said. His voice was gentle, 
but there was a spur in it that was almost 
a taunt. Randolph shook himself, got to 
his feet with something of his natural 
force and sprightliness, and looked round 
him at the green summer world: 

“No, of course not—I haven’t much more 
than begun!” he said. He put out his hand 
in apology and appeal. “Don’t get it that 
I'm a coward from that break I made a 
minute ago, old fellow—it was only a 
passing chill.” 

*I couldn’t think of you as that,” the 
schoolmaster said, in simple sincerity. 

“Even if I never discover what I came 
to hunt, Hugh, Pll not go away from here 
any poorer. And I don’t believe it’s there, 
the thought that it isn’t haunted me like a 
delirium while I was down there. Oh, let 
it go to hell!” 

The schoolmaster turned to him from 
his mental hurdle-leaping, a smile in his 
solemn eyes. “It’s there, John,” said he 
calmly. 

“How do you know that, Hugh.” 


“rT? 


Because we were within a foot of the 


old safe when we quit work the last day. 
That mush of quicksand has settled around 
the sides of the pit where we’d dug deeper 
to let the casing down—you can see the 
corner of the safe sticking out.” 

Randolph was not excited over the news. 
He did not leap, shout, fling his hat nor 
laugh. All he did was color a little in his 
lean cheeks—leaner for his days of priva- 
tion in Langworthy’s trap—and look at the 
schoolmaster with something near to comic 
ineredulity in the puzzled alertness of his 
eyes. 

“Well, that’s funny!” he said. 

Vith the windlass over the mouth, it 
was still dark in the shaft as Randolph and 
the schoolmaster climbed down the ladder 
nailed to the casing side. 

Hugh was first down, with the lantern. 
Randolph followed eagerly, the chill of dis- 
couragement gone out of his blood, which 
was bounding in his veins again with all 
the romantic fire of his dreams. 

“I thought it might be a piece of the 
machinery,” Randelph said, on his knees 
beside it, scraping away the wet sand, “but 
there’s no mistaking it, it’s got the shape 
of a safe.” 

Within an hour they had laid the face 
of the safe bare. The schoolmaster sent 
down sledge and bar, and followed to 
spring the rusty hinges. Time had not 
weakened the safe that hid the treasure, 
however great or small, of the- Morning 
Star. Rather, it had cemented the seams 
of its door with rust, and set it in its 
place so firmly that all the schoolmaster’s 
strength was spent on it in vain. 

Randolph took his turn at the sledge. 
The steel of the old safe mocked them, 
throwing back the hammer with no more 
effect on the metal than if they had pelted 
it with a pill. “Itll take a charge of dyna- 
mite to do it, Hugh, and that’s one thing 
we haven’t got.” 

“Tll go up to Richfield and get some—I 
can be back by noon.” 

Randolph stood looking at the brown 
iron of the safe, scaly with the rust of its 
buried years. The sun was white on the 
windlass above, the strong light of day 
struck down to the bottom of the shaft. It 
whitened like a nimbus on the treasure- 
hunter’s tumbled, sunburned hair, and 
shadowed in the hollows of his gaunt face 
He stood pensively silent thus a while, 
then turned to the schoolmaster. 

“I wonder if there’s anything in it, 
Hugh?” 

“Can you doubt it now, after coming to 
it through so much faith?” 

Randolph looked at the safe again, bent 
to it, ran his fingers along the rust-bound 
seams of the door. “But I haven’t come to 
it in the way I had it all imagined, Hugh, 
the way I’ve already discovered it a thou- 
and times. I don’t feel the thrill of it like 
{ should to make it seem true to me.” 

“The gloom of that hell’s pit is on you— 
you must get up out of here into the sun.” 

“I guess you’re right, old philosopher.” 

“Half a stick of dynamite will crack 
that rust and tear the door loose,” said 
Hugh. “Come on, let’s get out of here. It 
can’t get away now.” 

“I don’t seem to be able to believe it’s 
there,” Randolph told him, laughing a lit- 
tle at his own want of conviction in face of 
the material fact. “I'll go on up and look 
at it from a distance again—maybe that 
will help.” 

The sun was up the height of tall corn, 
its arrows coming hot from the forge. 

“They'll be stirring by now,” Randolph 
said, looking toward the house on the hill- 
side. “Vd almost forgotten that my first 





duty is to relieve the anxiety of my) 
friends.” 

“How much should they know—all of 
it?” 

“ve been considering that, Hugh. It’s 
got to be explained, but I think it would 
be wiser for me to stay under cover a lit- 
tle longer and let that scoundrel go on 
thinking he’s got me shut in his trap and 
out of the way. As soon as we blow the 
safe and see what’s in it, I think we'd 
better have the sheriff and coroner ove 
here to investigate that tunnel.” 

“I was thinking the same. If Joel knows 
you’ve got out, he’ll more than likely leave 
the country.” 

“Then Ill lie low, Hugh, till we can get 


the county officers down here. I'll be back 


to nobody but Juliet and the old man 
Langworthy will hardly be going to look 
in on me today—it’s too soon, he’d ex- 
pect me to be alive, with a fight left in me 
yet.” 

“It’s the best plan. I can stop in as I 
pass and tell Juliet, unless you’d rather 
risk being seen to go up yourself?” 

“Til wait till evening; I’m in no pre- 
sentable shape anyway, with all this mud 
and whiskers and stuff. Hugh, does sh 
know about the safe?” 

“T left that for vou to tell her, John.” 

“But you didn’t know I'd ever come 
back. If I hadn’t, what then? 

“Nobody ever would have known it then 
but myself. I’d have blown the pit up, as 
Moore suggested, and buried it again for 
good.” 

“What a case you are, what a genuine 
old character!” 

Randolph slapped him heartily on the 
shoulder as the schoolmaster turned to go 
on his double errand. There was a misti- 
ness in his eyes as he watched the master 
away up the corn-bordered road, and a 
softness in his heart for the treasure that 
he had found in that place, even though 
the safe of the Morning Star should prove 
empty at the last. The treasure of a good 
man’s friendship and a good woman’s es- 
teem—or kind interest and good wishes 
at least. A thing more tender, lying close 
to his heart like a new-unfolded leaf, he 
could not so boldly claim. 

He felt weak and trembling, shaken in 
the legs as if the sap had been drawn out 
of them, after his vain exertions to open 
the safe. He seemed to have entered a cold 
shadow, which deepened as the schoolmas- 
ter passed out of sight. The hardship of 
his imprisonment must have dried the 
courage out of him, he charged, as he hung 
his mirror on the tentpole to shave, and 
felt his lean jaw, and passed his finger- 
ends over the deepened hollows of his 
cheeks. 

And yet there might be reason in his 
low spark of enthusiasm over the discos 
ery of the safe. Perhaps that indefinable 
coldness of dread was intuitive; maybe it 
was guilty treasure, a thing carrying its 
curse with it, as Moore had said. No mat- 
ter, said he, in a burst of defiance. He had 
yet to hear of anybody’s curse or clinging 
misfortune impairing the purchasing power 
of a dollar. 

He was bending over the basin washin 
off the lather when he first saw Joel Lang 
worthy. The front flap of the tent wa 
down to shut out the sun. Joel doubtless 
had taken it, from the appearance of 
things, that the camp was deserted. H 
stood between excavation and tent, lookins 
about him with animal alertness and sus- 
picion. Randolph stepped back out of 
sight, watching him through one of tl! 
numerous holes in the canvas. 

Now the fresh earth on the dump drew 
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loel’s attention. 


He took a long, leaping 


tride, leonine in its grace and swiftness, 
stopped, head thrown back. He seemed to 
be sniffing the wind for a scent of human 
presence which neither his eyes nor his 

rs could tell him of. Now he went on 
gain, toward the shaft, cautiously, half- 


ouching, and stopped at the mouth, lean- 
ng over to peer down. 

Randolph reached for his revolver in its 
wear-polished holster, went out and stood 
in the sun at the tent-side, his arms folded, 
n the severity of one who waits to pass 
judgment and enforce its decree. His bat- 
tered and soiled campaign hat was pulled 
down to his eyes, the shadow of it making 
his serious face almost grim; his feet were 
firm beneath him now; the weakness had 
gone out of his limbs. 

Langworthy was at the ladder, hand on 
the scantlings of it which extended above 
the casing. A moment after Randolph’s 
appearance he bent there, gazing down into 
the excavation, one foot far back from it, 
hand extended, as if balanced (0 Spring 
away at sight of anybody below. Then 
the wind, or some sharper sense than or- 
dinary man has to stand guard for him, 
seemed to tell him that he was not alone. 

Joel straightened from his stealthy in- 
vestigation, turned, saw Randolph, waved 
his hand in greeting and came forward. 
Randolph remained as he had drawn him- 
self up beside the tent, giving no heed to 
loel’s salutation, his bearing stern and un- 

‘iendly, watching every movement that 
Joel made as he came up in the bank in 
long strides as if the eagerness of ata 
friend’s return hastened him on. 

“Back again!” said Joel, sprightly 
confident as always, the good side of his 
face presenting, a smile making it more 
winning, his small, even teeth sparkling be- 
ween his lips. 

“Against the expectations of everybody 
nd the hopes of some,” Randolph replied. 
He looked darkly at Joel, ignoring his of- 
fered hand. A shade of perplexity, aston- 
shment, humiliation, clouded Joel’s fair 
features. at this apparent affront; he 
stood back a little, his despised hand sink- 
ing slowly to his side. 

“Expectations and hopes?” said Joel, re- 
covering himself in a _ breath. “Why, 
school-teacher and I knew very well you'd 
be back in good time, and no mystery in 
the case at all. Gregg was for raising a 
terrible row over it, and bringing the sher- 
iff in to hunt you.” 

Joel laughed over it, quite himself again. 
It was difficult to identify this confident, 
free-mannered man with the stealthy crea- 
ture who had stood sniffing the wind like 
a hound only a few minutes before. 

“The schoolmaster’s faith is the finest 
thing that ever came into this hell-hole of 
the Narris! But you didn’t expect to se« 


joy 


and 


me on top of ground any more, Lang- 
worthy, for all of your confidence in my 
ability to come back.” 

“I didn’t expect?” Joel searched him 
from head to foot with slow amazed look. 
“Why, sir, you—you confound me, you 
tun me!” 

“Langworthy, there isn’t any need beat- 
ng around the stump—your graveyard 


lidn’t hold me. 
me, you’ve got 


It’s kept its secrets a long 
an interesting collection 


own there.” 
Joel surveyed him again, slowly, with in- 
ured surprise. “Mr. Randolph, you seem 


o have a strange capriciousness to joke 
this morning, sir,” he said, but the subject 
f your pleasantry is very obscure. Maybe 
when I’m in a brighter mood I'll be able to 
appreciate it, but right now I think I'l trot 
along.” 
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Joel set his foot forward on the inten- 
tion. Randolph stepped in front of him, 
holding up a commanding hand. “You'll 
stay right here, you’ll not leave my sight 
till you go with the sheriff.” 

Joel fell back, his face white. “Your 
conduct is felonious, sir! ’m not armed—” 

“T am,” Randolph said, lifting his blunt- 
nosed revolver from the holster, pushing it 
back again when Joel had seen it. 

“Heaven knows I wouldn’t take any of 
them away from you, Langworthy, such as 
they may be! You'll need them all, and 
more, to get you out of the pit you’ve been 
digging these 20 years. The county au- 
thorities will be here before night to in- 
vestigate the mysteries of the catacomb 
you’ve been building under Moore’s farm.” 

Joel flashed a quick look of intelligence. 


“Oh, you’ve found it at last, have you?” 
“At last,” Randolph nodded solemnly. 
“And you thought you’d fixed it so I’d 


keep the secret, 
have kept it.” 
Langworthy laughed, with apparent sin- 
cerity in his mirth. “I understand your 
absence now. You were shut in, was that 


like the others down there 


rey 
“The joke seems to have turned,” said 
Randolph dryly, “but the humor of it 


passes over my head. I was shut in, and 
you shut me in, like you shut the other 
three in to die of thirst and starvation.” 

“My advice to you would be to withhold 
your judgment on that, Randolph, and not 
go around making any rash charges.” 

“Judgment! If I gave you the judgment 
that’s your due I’d shoot you in your 
tracks like a wolf.” 

“Randolph—” Joel raised his hand as 
if to soothe and pacify, his voice low and 
gentle, his gaze frank and steady—“I don‘t 
blame you for your feeling in this matter. 
A man who has suffered what you must 
have gone through down there is in no con- 
dition to render judgment, or even to see 
the truth in the evidence before his eyes. 
I didn’t have any hand in shutting you in; 
I never turned a key on any man that ever 
went in there and failed to come out.” 

“I’m not trying you here, Langworthy; 
that will come in its place.” 

“You’re mistaken on that—it will never 
come!” Joel spoke with heat; his face red- 
dened, he bent his slender brows in a 
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frown. “You think right now you're going 
to hand me over to the sheriff, but you’re 
not. You'll keep that gun in your pocket, 
and you'll set up and eat my dough-cake 
out. of my hand, like mammy’s little man, 
that’s what you'll do!” 

“There’s no use blustering and bluffing, 
it won’t get you anywhere, Langworthy.” 

Randolph was careful to stand clear of 
him, leaving space enough between them to 
give him time to sling his gun if Lang- 
worthy should attempt a sudden assault. 
He regarded his prisoner with a feeling of 
loathing, of untinctured hate. Truly the 
humor was on him to treat the man like a 
wolf and send him out of the world with 
a bullet without waste of another word, 

“I’m not bluffing, Randolph. There are 
people here in the Narris that I could bring 
to their knees inside of 15 minutes, and I 
expect I could have you hunkerin’ down 
with them, beggin’ me to keep my mouth 
shut Well, 1 don’t know whether [Pm 


_— . a 
going to keep my mouth shut mucn ronger 


or not!” 

“I suppose people commonly go down 
on their knees to you, Langworthy,” Ran- 
dolph said contemptuously. 

“No,” Joel returned seriously, “I’ve 
never put the screws to them yet. But I 
can do it, and I will do it. I’m tired of 


’ totin’ other men’s burdens around.” 


“You're going to tell me you didn’t dig 
that tunnel, and didn’t shut those poor 
devils up in it to choke on their swollen 
tongues. No, you didn’t do it, you poor 
damned innocent!” 

“Yes, I had a right smart to do with the 
iunnel from first to last. But I didn’t go it 
on a lone hand, I didn’t trap those men— 
there’s not a speck on my conscience nor 
a smirch on my soul on their account.” 

“You didn’t?” Randolph seemed to have 
forgotten that Joel was not on trial. : 

“If you want to know who did that—” 
Joel caught his words up there as if he 
had reconsidered it and would not tell. 

“Well?” 

Joel wheeled back again, anger in his 
face. “If you want to know, go and ask old 
man Moore! But keep your gun in your 
hand when you do it.” 

“Oh!” Randolph dismissed the indict- 
ment against Moore in that sneered word. 
“You couldn’t make a case stick against 
that old man if you had 20 years more 
of free-handed villainy ahead of you. 
You’ve spun the rope that will hang you, 
Langworthy, as the schoolmaster said not 
an hour ago.” 

“It'll quicker hang him—or you,” said 
Joel earnestly. “I can’t make a case? 
Well, I tell you, Randolph, I’m nothing but 
a country lawyer, and maybe not overly 
sharp, but when I play with fire I keep a 
bucket of water handy, and when I work 
with a madman I lay a club up where | 
can reach it any minute of the day. I’ve 
been storin’ up evidence against Caleb 
Moore since the first man went into that 
place down there, lured in to starve him 
into giving up what he was supposed to 
know.” 

“You may have your evidence, but 
you'd never be able to convince anybody 
with it. Moore knows no more about those 
bones down there than I did three days 
ago.” 

“All right, Pll not try to convince you. 
It’s entirely immaterial to me what you be- 
lieve, Mr. Randolph. But men like you 
don’t make up the juries in this county, 
nor in any one around here that he could 
take his case to on change of venue. The 
evidence ’d hang him, whether you believe 
it or not. That’s plenty for me.” 

“You'll tell it that Moore had you and 








your family dig the tunnel to try to find 
the wreck. Is that your game?” 

“Moore inspired the tunnel, he en- 
gineered it, from the first shovelful that 
was thrown,” Joel declared, vehement in 
protesting this thin and foolish charge. 

“Very likely tale, good business for a 
man as shrewd as Moore to go tunneling 
for five or six years to find something that 
he knew where to put his hand on all 
along. That’s another thing you'd never 
make stick.” 

“He never knew where the wreck was— 
he believed it lay over there on the shore 
of the lake. Don’t doubt I'll make it stick, 
when the time comes. 

“You're a precious example of—oh, well, 
it doesn’t matter. Better sit down over 
here in the shade, Langworthy; it'll be 
some little time before Hugh Atchison 
comes back from Richfield. When he 
comes, we'll consider disposing of you till 
the sheriff can get here,” 

aoe iguidred the iavitation. Ht stood 
straight as the cornstalks in the field 
around him, looking at his captor with 
frowning brow. ; 

“Moore took me up as a boy,” he said, 
“and shaped me to his hand. He helped 
me, he did a lot for me, in his way.. Grati- 
tude made me loyal, and kept me loyal 
many a year, but I tell you, Randolph, it 
will not keep me loyal to the hazard of my 
good name and my neck. You can hand 
me over to the sheriff—I'll save you the 
trouble of guarding me till he comes, [ll 
furnish the horses and we'll ride over to 
the county seat this morning.” 

“I prefer to wait.” 

“But I prefer to go now, and have it 
over with. Then you can talk, Randolph; 
you can talk as loud as you please, and 
show off what there is to be seen, but the 
more you say and the more you show the 
tighter you'll knot the rope around the old 
man’s neck. [ll not hide his seerets any 
longer.” 

Randolph was turning the probability of 
the outcome of Joel’s presentation of what 
he termed his “evidence” against Moore. 
He was considering the prejudice that had 
grown and thrived against the old man in 
that place for half a century, and the grim 
notoriety that had gone abroad Lang- 
worthy would have little trouble in con- 
vincing the public that Moore had been 
the inspiring force behind the tunnel. He 
could cover the improbability of such a 
tale under the old man’s well-known stub- 
bornness and dislike of publicity. To the 
people of the Narris, and that county out- 
side of it, it would be only natural that 
Moore should avoid an open exploration 
for the wreck after he had talked so bit- 
terly and openly against the cargo that it 
carried. 

A jury would find against Moore on Joel 
Langworthy’s word alone. He could con- 
vince them with a word that Moore had 
imprisoned those adventurers who had 
come seeking the wreck. He looked at 
Langworthy. Joel had worked up consid- 
erable heat. He was sweating, his face 
was inflamed. Now he raised his fist and 
hammered with it into his palm. 

“Look here, Randolph! I had my own 
father declared incompetent by a court so 
I could have authority over him and keep 
him out of that hole after Moore began 
to shut men up in it and try to starve 
their supposed secret out of them. I’ve 
kept him out of there, he’s never set eyes 
on the rack of bones that crazy old mur- 
derer keeps piled down there. You know 
they’re there, and I know it. No other 
living man but Moore does know. Set your 
tongue clappin’ and [ll have you up as a 
witness to help hang him!” 











“If this tale of yours is true, Lang- 
worthy, assuming for argument a moment 
that it is true, why did Moore give me 
permission to explore the wreck, when he 
knew that I might uncover his secret while 
I hunted for the other? Why didn’t he 
lure me into the tunnel, and try to starve 
it out of me?” 

“Because the plan failed on the others. 
He was wiser when he was older; he let 
you uncover your secret first.” 

“Then he locked me up?” 

“I didn’t see him lock you up,” Joel re- 
turned, with a small lawyer’s caution. 

“But you knew where to look for me, all 
along, didn’t you?” 

“Of my own personal knowledge, I did 
not.” 

There was no use trying to tie an eel. 
Joel was confident, he was cool again, he 
Was serene. 

“I don’t know that a ease could be made 
against you, candidly, Langworthy,” Ran- 
dolph confessed, 


*1t does vour legal mind credit, Ran- 
dolph.” 

“’m not vielding a point on my belief 
in your absolute and damnable guilt, only 
I’m inclined to take my hand off to spare 
that old man the added trouble that your 
prosecution would bring him.” 

“His own prosecution you should have 
said. The grand jury never would return 
an indictment against me.” 

“Probably not, considering the—consid- 
ering everything in this place. Tl tell 
you what Ill do, Langworthy; if you'll 
leave the country between this and sun- 
down and not come back as long as Moore 
is alive, Pll agree to drop it.” 

“I'll accept no conditions,” returned Joe! 
loftily. “You started out to hand me over 
to the sheriff: go ahead.” 

Joel was defiant, triumphant. Randolph 
felt that he had made a grand bluster and 
come to a bluffer’s end, although his inten- 
tions at the beginning had been serious 
enough. 

“Langworthy, you win,” Randolph said 
at length. “I know that ruin and desola- 
tion would result from opening the case 
against’ you. The murderer of four de- 
fenseless men—” 

“If vou'll say that before witnesses I'll 
make you prove it!” Joel flashed. 

“Wouldn’t stop at the indirect murder 
of one doubly defenseless in his age,’ Ran- 
dolph finished, unmoved by Joel’s outburst. 
“But there’s one thing standing between 
you and me that calls for no court to ad- 
judicate. You must stop forcing your at- 
tentions upon a young lady who shall be 
nameless in this controversy.” 

“I don’t take ‘must’ from any man!” 

“You'll take it from me!” 

“ve taken more from you already than 
I ever took from any man, you upstart ad- 
venturer, you unknown!” 

“That will be enough.” Randolph gave 
it to him as counsel calmly. “Your atten- 
tions are distressing to her; keep away.” 

Langworthy turned to him with a quick 
little start, but stood silent a moment as if 
fighting to restrain his hot words. Then 
he said very quietly: “I am going to marry 
her. Do you suppose I’ve kept silence 
20 years for no reward? It’s understood, 
I tell you—it’s arranged. I’m going to 
marry her.” 

“You lie, you scoundrel!” 

“You'll settle with me one 6f these days 
for all this when we meet on equal terms,” 
said Joel as a man speaking of a debt for 
which he held surety. “Juliet—” 

“Don’t speak her name, you beast! It’s 
profaned in your mouth—there’s blood on 
your lips, you night-prowling whelp of 
hell!” 
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Langworthy sprang back at the charge— 
a swift change coming over his face. The 
darkness of the withered portion seemed to 
spread in it, drawing it, distorting it in 
horrible grimace out of all resemblance to 
its cast of a moment before. The man 
crouched like a creature gathering itself to 
spring; his limbs trembled; his eyes glowed 


green in bestial rage. His face, wrinkled 
like a snarling cat’s, was blackly red with 


gorged blood; his thin red tongue-tip ran 
like a flame from side to side of his parted 
lips. 

He was a creature possessed by a 
structive  passion—his human _ soul 
merged in the wild raging of a beast. He 
began to creep forward, low-bent, his arms 
reaching out with stealthy uplifting, his 
mad eyes gleaming. 

Randolph fell back a step or two, his re- 
volver drawn. Amazement had displaced 
his first cold horror of the transformation. 
Langworthy’s hair stood like the bristles of 
a wolf—like a wolf scenting hot blood, he 
whined. 

A few seconds, .Randolph was saying to 
himself, in a leaping, lightning stab of 
thoughts: “When he comes that far Ill 
shoot!” But before he came to Randolph’s 
imaginary dead-line, Langworthy shook 
himself and stood erect again. His fear- 
ful hair sank down; the blackness cleared 
out of the fair half of his face. He stood 
panting, his thin, delicate nostrils flaring. 

“Randolph,” he said, his voice deep in 
his throat, thick with falling rage, “there'll 
be a settlement between you and me before 
long, and when it comes—when it comes!” 

Joel had made his case, it seemed, and 
had no more to say. He was gone through 
ihe corn before Randolph had recovered 
from the shock of the man’s amazing 
transformation. 


de- 
sub- 


(Continued next week.) 


SAYING S OF WISE MEN. 
What is remote and difficult of success 
we are apt to overrate; what is really best 
for us lies always within our reach, 


though often overlooked.—Longfellow. 


Men are the sport of circumstances when 
the circumstances seem the sport of men.— 
Byron. 





It is better to believe that a man does 
possess good qualities than to assert that 
he does not.—Chinese maxim. 


He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
the precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Shakespeare. 





Truth is the leader of every good both 
gods and men.—Plato. 


Strictly speaking, everyone must educate 
himself.—Sir William Hamilton. 


Instil into the mind the love of truth as 
the supreme good.—Horace Mann. 


Virtue is the mean between the vice of 
excess and the vice of deficiency; as cour- 


and 
and 


cowardice 
between excess 


age is the mean between 
rashness; temperance, 
abstinence.—Aristotle. 

It is the heart that makes a man rich. 
He is rich or poor according to what he is, 
not what he has.—Beecher. 





Blessed is the man who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
Carlyle. 





Where is the man who will pretend to 
call himself a philosopher and lay down 
no rules of duty ?—Cicero. 

Right reason is the perfection of human 
nature—Seneea. 





Truth is the greatest good that man can 
receive and the goodliest blessing God can 
give.—Plutarch. 





As you know more of the created world 
you will find that the true will of its 
Maker is that its creatures should be hap- 
py.—Ruskin. 


Happiness depends little on political in- 
stitutions and much on the temper and 
regulation of our own minds.—Macaulay. 


This is the sum of all true righteousness, 


“Treat others as thou wouldst thyself be 
treated.”—Zoroaster. 
Bear with patience the lot assigned thee 


for what thou callest fortune is from God. 
—Pythagoras. 





Genuine greatness is marked by simplici- 
ty, unostentatiousness, self-forgetfulness, a 


hearty interest in others, a feeling of 
brotherhood with the human family— 
Channing. 


Let your reason, not your senses, be the 
rule of your conducts for reason will teach 
you to think wisely, to speak prudently and 


to behave yourself worthily on all occa- 
sions.—Confucius. 
We are not to be anxious about living 


but about living well; and to live well is 
to live honorably and justly.—Socrates. 

If thou art master be sometimes blind; 
if a servant, sometimes deaf.—Fuller. 

My mind is myself. To take care of 
myself is to take care of my mind.—Plato. 

They who know not how to act 


ably, though they have learned 
things, are still ignorant—Cural. 


agree- 
many 


Right living will produce right thinking. 
—Beecher. 


— 


So far as a man thinks, he is free— 
Emerson. 





Nature always gives better laws than 
we ourselves make.—Montaigne. 





Does anyone do wrong? It is to himself 


that he does the wrong.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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When his supply of money had run 
low a British Tommy wrote home to his 
wife telling her that they had just lost a 
trench which must be “replaced at any 
cost” and asking her to forward five 
pounds to him as soon as possible. 

Evidently his spouse was “onto him” 
pretty well for she wrote back: “Dear Jim: 
Sorry I can’t send you five pounds toward 
replacing the lost trench but you will find 
inclosed two candles to help you look 
for it.” 


“Possibly economy will compel men’s at- 
tire to go back to stockings and knee 
breeches.” 

“Good idea. It'll make bootlegging that 
much harder.”—Washington Star. 





“Speaking of false hair.” 

"Fee. 

“I suppose no woman ever admits that 
she wears false hair?” 

“No; she keeps that under her hat.” 
Kansas City Journal. 


“Daughter,” said the fond mother, “what 


are the intentions of that young man you 
are allowing to call so often?” 

“Never mind that, mother,” answered 
the wise maiden. “I know what my in- 
tentions are.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Having any more trouble with that 
Flossie Fluffkins?” 

“No,” replied the manager. “I contrived 
to get hold of a photograph of her son, who 
is now thirty-six years old, and the last 
time she got huffy I threatened to show it 
to a newspaper man.”—Answers. 





The Boss—Did you call on that man 
Slocuss today? 

The Collector—I did. 

“Get anything?” 

“A cigar and some advice.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Well, if you’d got a whiff of the cigar 
and heard the advice, I guess you’d thought 
it enough.”—Yonkers Statesman 


“He has a wonderful education.” 

“Yes. But he uses it only in employing 
very large words to express a very small 
idea.—Washington Star. 

tella—She used to make her husband 
miserable trying to spend as much as her 
neighbors. 

Bella—Now she makes him miserable 
trying to save as much as her neighbors. 
—New York Sun. 


Willie—Paw, who are the men higher-up 
in our army supplies scandals? 

Paw—A bunch of grafters who are 
mighty low down, my _ son.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





“Are there any dogs around?” 

“No,” said the eager real estate agent, 
“the last two dogs in this neighborhood 
ate each other up. Dog eat dog, you know.” 

—-Detroit Free Press. 


Lady of House—You can eat your pie 
here in the kitchen if you like. 

Tramp—T’anks, lady, but I prides my- 
self on bein’ a diner-out.—Boston Tran- 
script. 








“Charley dear,” said young Mrs. Tor- 
kins, “I have thought up a witticism for 
you to tell at the club?” 

“Do I have to tell it?” 

“Of course not. But you'll miss a great 





chance if you don’t. It’s this: Base bail 
players ought to be put into the navy in- 
stead of the army. Go on; ask me ‘Why?’” 
“Why?” 
“So that they can steal submarine bases.” 
—Washington Star. 


“Are all your family observing the meat- 
less day now?” 

“Yes, all except Carlo. We can’t make 
him realize that he mustn’t bite strangers 
on Tuesdays.”—Baltimore American, 


“As usual, I’m undecided about my vaca- 
tion.” 

“Hesitating between mountains and sea- 
shore, eh?” 

“No, between munition 
farm.”—Kansas City Journal. 


factory and 





“Perhaps I had better keep the baby out 
of your studio, my dear. She has been 
making charcoal scrawls all over the place.” 

“Yes, and my visitors were greatly im- 
pressed. Thought it was the work of a 
super-cubist.” 





“So you’re going to enlist, Mike.’ 

“Oi am.” 

“Let me tell you something. They say 
that the Germans write the name of a sol- 
dier on each shell and that’s the shell that 
kills the man whose name is on it.” 

“Ye don’t say! Thin, begorry. Oi’ll fool 
?em. Oj ll enlist under an assumed name.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A GOOD FOUR-MINUTE SPEECH. 

California school boys and girls were 
asked to make four-minute speeches on 
the war. Esther Hall of Turlock, Cal., re- 
ceived first prize and a certificate for one 
she made. Esther is 13. Her four-minute 
speech follows: 

“Have any of you ever seen a traitor 
nickel, dime, quarter or dollar? I do not 
doubt that you have and perhaps owned 
one, too. That nickel you spent for candy 
surely wasn’t a patriotic nickel, and that 
quarter you spent for amusement instead 
of buying a thrift stamp, was it anything 
but a traitor quarter? 

“Do you know that the government is 
looking to us for support in this war to 
keep us from bondage? You may think 
to yourself, ‘What good will 25 cents do 
to help our country that is spending mil- 
lions of dollars each week?’ but if evervone 
buys a thrift stamp a week, you will see 
that it will be quite a sum, and it surely 
must be needed or we would not be urged 
to buy thrift stamps. 

“I should think anyone would be proud 
to think they can really help to win this 
war. I certainly am proud of every thrift 
stamp I have bought, and I’m sure the 
wealthiest person in the world is not as 
happy and proud as I was when I came 
home with my first war savings stamp. 

“A thrift stamp costs you 25 cents. When 
you have bought 16 of them you can have 
them exchanged for a war savings stamp, 
or baby bond, by paying 15 cents in April, 
16 cents in May and so on. The difference 
between the thrift stamp and a war sav- 
ings stamp is that the war savings stamp 
bears interest at four per cent, compound- 
ed quarterly, while the thrift stamp bears 
no interest. 

“We can all save our nickels and ou: 
dimes and lend them to Uncle Sam. We 
are not giving our money to him, but we 
are merely lending it to him, and he 
promises faithfully to give it back to us 
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in January, 1923, including interest, and 
what Uncle Sam promises is as good as 
gold to me. 

“Therefore, let us all invest our money 
in this way, as it is safe, and help Uncle 
Sam and the Sammies win this war and 
establish democracy over all the earth.” 


THE CHILDREN WE LOVE. 


The children we love, Oh where do they go, 
When tired of play, and their tiny bare 
feet 
Turn down the broad road where the but- 
tercups grow 
And beautiful skies and the meadowlands 
meet— 
All happy and tired, Oh where do they go, 
The children we love; does anyone know? 


The children we love, Oh what do they see 
Beyond the bright fields, that calls them 
away, 
That leads the dear children from you and 
from me 
And leaves them no choice but to go and 
obey ; 
What vision attracts them, what fate can 
it be— 
What is it, I wonder, that little folks see? 


The children we love become women and 
men— 
A tol] Time claims, but in fancy I see 
Their shadows, still happy and joyous as 
when 
They romped and they prattled all day 
at our knee— 
They seek the far fields and the blossoms, 
and then 
They live in the bloom of the flowers again. 
—John D. Wells in Buffalo News. 


UNTIMELY TEMPERATURES. 
The summertime is all a bluff 
Whose ways we sadly note. 
Oh, take away the palm beach stuff 
And bring my overcoat. 
—Washington Star. 


AN OFFICER— BUT NOT A GENTLEMAN. 

In writing of the battle at Vimy Ridge, 
Lieut. Andrew M. Naismith describes an in- 
cident that suggests the sort of autocratic 
domination that the military caste of Ger- 
many seek to impose upon the world. 
About 250 Germans were captured, he says 
—typical infantrymen who had been 
through the usual Prussian training, and a 
handful of officers. When I had a chance 
{ went to look them over. 

It was mess time; they had just started 
to issue the bully beef and biscuit. First 
they came to one of the officers, who 
looked like imperial Prussia incarnate. He 
took his share readily enough, but when he 
saw it was the same food that his men were 
getting he threw it into the mud. 

“Give me something better!” he said in- 
solently. 

As a result, he had nothing. A few 
hours later I saw him again. His hunger 
was beginning to get the better of him. 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer @ 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
iy Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of leng standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Reeipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
t to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
n it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
ame and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 











Another ration was being given 
men, and he was getting nothing. 
did he do? 

He went to a private and held out his 
hand. 

“Give me that!” he demanded. 

The soldier obediently passed over his 
food. 

The officer turned to another man. 

“Give me that!” he said. 

He got what he demanded, and put it 
into his pocket for future emergency. 
Facing a third, he demanded and received 
his rations also; then, turning on his heel, 
he went away to fill up on other men’s 
food. 


to his 
What 





GEMS FROM EXCHANGES. 

Neil Sullivan of Evening Shade, candi- 
date for clerk, was in Ash Flat one day 
lately. He has the handshake down very 
pat.—Sharp County Record. 





The famous detective gasped as he ar- 
rived at the scene of the crime. 

“Zounds!” said he, as he looked at the 
window through which the thief has es- 
caped. “This is more serious than I had 
expected! Is broken on both sides!’- 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Owing to the fact that the show arrived 
in town Wednesday this paper may come 
up a little short. We couldn’t watch them 
unload, listen to the band and edit a paper 
all at the same time.—Atkins Chronicle. 


Some of the folks hereabout are a busy 
lot (let them tell it), the kind who will 
detain a passer-by an hour to gossip and 
talk of the great amount of work on hand 
but nothing much of anything accomplish- 
ed.—Turners Falls Reporter. 


“The Awakening,” interpreted by Miss 
Garrow, was an artistic presentation of 
dawn with its many stirring features. From 
the time Miss Garrow dreamily awakened 
from slumber beneath an artistic fernery 
to the time she quaffed to its dregs the 
wine of life her audience had visions of 
springtime, butterflies and birds fluttering, 
flowers springing up, leaves unfolding, the 
sun rising in all the sublime hush of the 
early morning hours.—Cheboygan Tribune. 








FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


75 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching head, burning and bearing down 
pains in the back—worn out before the 
day begims—do not think you have to stay 
in that condition. 

Be strong, well and vigorous, with no 
more pains from stiff joints, sore muscles, 
rheumatic suffering, aching back or kidney 
trouble. 

If you suffer from bladder weakness, 
with burning, scalding pains, or if you are 
in and out of bed half a dozen times a 
night, you will appreciate the rest, comfort 
and strength this treatment gives. 

To prove The Williams Treatment con- 
quers kidney and bladder diseases, rheuma- 
tism and all other ailments when due to 
excessive uric acid, no matter how chronic 
or stubborn, if you have never tried The 
Williams Treatment, we will give one 75¢. bottle 
(32 doses) free if you will cut out this notice and send 
it with your name and address, and 10 cents te help 
pay postage, packing. ete., to The Dr. D. A. Williams 
Company, Dept. K-1407, P. 0. Block, East Hampton, 
Conn. Send at once and you will receive by parcel 
post a regular 75c. bottle, without charge and with 


out incurring any obligation. Only one bottle to the 
same address or family.—Advt. 








L The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 


finder at money saving prices. 
SAVE We do not publish a cocaine. 


SUBSCRIPTION ‘07, Us, but 
MONEY 


to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow s 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. W*en you 

You find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 





Thousands men-women, 18 or over wanted. Gov 
ernment war positions. Easy clerical work. Long 
vacation. Short hours. Commence $100 month. 
Raise rapidly. Help your country in this time of 


free. Write 
$-152, 


need. List positions 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 


CASH 


immediately. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
for INVENTIONS and patents. Write Fisher Mfg 

Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis. Mo. 

















NORMAL 


metic, 


Language 
Drawings, etc. 


out. 


~". 5 prea re eee 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year 





Special Combination Offer 








plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
The Pathfinder 


Address : 





recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
eharacter of contents and helpfulness to teachers. I I 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the ehoicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
ic, Geography, | 
Drawing, Penmaprshia, Hy 

The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles 
approved methods in use ip the schoolroom, 


Particular attention is given to ittustrations. 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Lessons, 


tinetive feature, 


2 year, $2.50} BOTH 
year. $1.00 
THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., 








Normal instructor — Primary Plans 


Fi The Best National Publication fer Teachers 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 


It is published 


Picture Study, Agriculture, 


History, Spelling, a 
ziene. Busy Work and many other topics. 


resent the latest and most 


which include 





Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with smail 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 
ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 


We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 

compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plane in quantity, 


Each number contains several pages of 


The Teachers Dx- 


It is thoroughly practical io every 


No other educational journal 
variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 


That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


$2.25 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HOW | TEACH PIANO 


In Quarter Usual Time 
At Quarter Usual Cost 


and have been doing so year after 














OR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO, 
Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 





year for twenty-five years—and all by Correspondence eT ee ee 


“Impossible!” some persons said at first, but every year I 
obtained more students until to-day many hundreds of men 
and women are studying with me in all quarters of the 
globe. Every state of the Union and every province of 
Canada contains scores of accomplished players of piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 
you of the surprising results of studying by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, “How To 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My Invention, The Colorotone 

I originated the written method of piano teaching in this 
country, and my system is entirely different from all others. 
In your third lesson, you can play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but can also transpose it into every 
other key. This enables you to use the famous Liszt or 
Modern System of playing every piece in every key with ex- 
actly the same fingering. All experts advocate this method, 
but introduce it only after three years of study. By my 
patented invention, the Colorotone, it is made simply for 
beginners, and saves you from learning a second-best 
method at first, and then throwing it away three years 
later for the correct method. No other teacher or school 
can use my Colorotone; it ispatented. It saves months of 
wasted energy. Investigate without cost or obligation. Use 
free book coupon, below. 


Moving Pictures by Quinn-dex 


With my fifth lesson I send you another important and 
exclusive invention, Quinn-dex, a mechanical “movie.” It 
shows you every movement of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers move, as clearly as if 
thrown on the movingpicture screen. You donot have torepro- 





duce your teacher’s finger movements from your MEMORY 
—which naturally cannot be always accurate. Instead, you 
have the correct models right before your eyes during every 
minute of practise. You follow them minutely and exactiy, 
without any chance of error or misunderstanding. Without 
Quinn-dex much of your time (and your teacher’s time) 
would be devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through 
faulty practise. This discourages more students and wastes 
more time than any other single factor. Quinn-dex does 
away with it entirely. You cannot obtain anything like 
Quinn-dex except from me. Moving pictures have never 
before been applied to piano instruction, and it has now 
been done only through my invention of Quinn-dex, Quinn- 
dex is operated easily and simply by hand, and even a child 
can successfully use it. Quinn-dex is fully explained in my 
free booklet “How To Learn Piano or Organ.” Write to-day. 


Discard Old-Fashioned Methods 


My Course in Piano or Organ represents the best thought 
of the present dayand makes use of every possible scientific 
help. It isfarsuperior to the musical instruction otherwise 
available to the man or woman of moderate means. Most 
teachers, even in the largest cities, pos:- zm : 
sess merely playing ability of a mechan- 
ical sort, whereas a knowledge of Mod- 
ern Musical Science is very much more 
important. One lesson with a real au- 
thority will teach you more than adozen 
other lessons. 


Lessons 43 Cents Each 


If you want to study with a “private 
teacher,” and yet can afford only $1 to $5 
per lesson, it goes without saying that 
you can obtain only third-rate instruc- 
tion. No true authority could give you 


his entire, exclusive attention for so small a fee. On the other hand 
a R E 4 0 oO K by enrolling with this Conservatory and joining my_ personal 
Instruction Class your lessons cost less than 43 cents each, as part 


of the Complete Course. Yet every step you take is under my direct 
supervision, and, in all essential ways, I am in as close personal 
touch with you as if I were standing at your side. No matter 
where you live, I can teach you successfully. I have many fine 
students in Africa, Europe, South America, Australia, Cuba, and 
the Philippines, as well as in the United States, Canada and ‘Mexico. 
Send Free Book Coupon for complete particulars. 


For Beginners or Experienced Players 


In thoroughness and in the subjects covered, my Course corresponds to the usual 

three-year term of study. Yet it can easily be mastered in seventy-five weeks, and 

students finish it in less than a year. Your spare time at home is sufficient. 

get these prompt results because the Course is systematic and is carefully 

in advance; mot because anything is omitted. Men and women who have 

all other methods have quickly and easily attained success when studying 

a rhe Course is for beginners or for experienced players from 14 to 60 years 
Ort age 


; . You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, All necessary music is includ- 

FREE BOOK COUPON i ed without extra charge. A diploma of internationally-recoguized value is granted. 
7 = es e 

QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio FG., Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 

Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. mong ot 

Please send me, without st or obligation, 

free booklet, *‘How To Leara Piano or Organ 
full particulars of your » i 


° yur t , 
Lours Ana 5S} 


Ir graduates are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as 

professional players, successful teachers and leading composers. We 

ed more students since the war began than in the two previous years 

combined Music is the universal economical recreation—absolytely essential to 

the Nation’s Health and Efficiency. The Course is endorsed by many distinguised 
sg educators and men of affairs who would not recommend any Course but 
> best. 


investigate Without Cost - Special Offer 


Write to-day using postcard, letter, or Free Book Coupon, for my new 64-page 
book, *‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ It is the most complete explanation of 
modern teaching methods ever published by a Conservatory. It tells how much the 
lessons cost, gives the records and opinions of our students and much other valuable 
information. Our Tuition Fee is greatly reduced just now on account of our 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation NOW. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music, 
Studio FG., Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


ve enroll 











